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EDUARD STUCKEN: EINE STUDIE 


By Clemens de Baillou, University of Georgia 


Um Eduard Stucken richtig zu verstehen und zu wiirdigen, muss man 
sowohl die Gesamtheit seines vielfaltigen Schaffens, als auch seine Persénlich- 
keit nahe betrachten. Oft als ein Neuromantiker--seiner Dramen wegen-- 
erwdhnt und am bekanntesten durch seine Weissen Gitter, findet sich wenig 
Literatur tiber ihn. Zwei autobiographische Skizzen, ein paar Artikel--zwei 
davon von seinem alten Freunde Wolfgang Goetz--und ein charmantes Essay von 
Felix Braun--jenem Meister des Essays, der den Freund in seiner Eisblume 
verewigt. Das ist fast alles. Dariiber hinaus gibt es nur noch eine Dissertation 
von Werner Schmitz (Kéln, 1946), die sich mit einem Teil von Stuckens Werk 
befasst, um schliesslich neben einigen bedeutsamen stilistischen Untersuchungen 
zu dem Ergebnis zu kommen, dass Stucken eben nicht nur ein Neuromantiker 
war, sondern auch ein Reprdsentant der Barockliteratur und dariiber hinaus 
sicherlich sehr viel Eigenart aufwies. 


Soll es uns heute noch wundern, dass ein Mann, der um die Jahrhundert- 


wende schuf, auch im Stil dem Geist seiner Zeit folgte? Stucken ging aus 
keiner Schule hervor und es war ihm nicht daran gelegen, eine zuformen. Oft 
als ein Meister der Form gelobt, besonders wegen seiner fiinffiissigen Anapdste 
mit Binnen--und Endreimen, welche den Zeilen seiner Dramen Klang und 
Leichtigkeit verleihen, oft auch wegen so mancher Eigenwilligkeit getadelt, ist 
es doch nie der Kritik gelungen, dem Schaffen des Meisters gerecht zu werden, 
da dies auf einem mythisch und mystisch--religiésem Denken und Erleben 
beruhte, welches eben nicht leicht zuganglich ist. 


Ueberraschend schon ist sein Ursprung. Eduard Stucken ist als 
amerikanischer Staatsbiirger im Jahre 1865 in Moskau geboren. Sein Vater, 
einer alten Bremer Familie entstammend, verliess im Zuge der Revolution 
von 1848 Bremen, wurde Amerikaner und liess sich nach vieljahrigem Aufenthalt 
in Amerika schliesslich in Moskau als Inhaber einer grossen Firma nieder. In 
Wohlstand und im Kreise vieler Geschwister wuchs Eduard--der Sohn--auf. 
Frtih schon erwachte in ihm sein Interesse fiir Ethnologie. Teils waren es 
Eindrticke, die er in Moskau gewann, teils auch die Beziehung zu seinem 
beriihmten Onkel, dem Ethnologen Adolf Bastian. Mit elf Jahren besuchte er 
das Gymnasium in Dresden. Dem folgt eine kaufm&nnische Schulung in einem 
Bremer Kontor. Hier macht sich Stucken durch seine Gedichte so bemerkbar, 
dass sein Vater einwilligt, ihm die freie Berufswahl zu tiberlassen. Verwunder- 
lich ist die Wendung. Nach voriibergehender T&atigkeit auf der Seewarte in Ham- 
burg begab sich Stucken auf eine archdologische Expedition nach Syrien. Als er 
zurfckkehrte, ist er Assyrologe und Aegyptologe. Sein erstes grosses Werk 
erschien 1896, die Astralmythen, die als Doktorarbeit gedacht und fast von 
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epochaler Bedeutung waren. Hier bewies Stucken schon sehr friihzeitig, dass der 
Mensch und seine Ideen, von einem Zentrum ausgehend, sich durch Wanderung 
tiber die Erde verbreitete. Sein Ordinarius jedoch fiihlte sich nicht fahig, dieses 
Werk zu beurteilen, welches das Format einer Habilitationsarbeit besitzt--weshalb 
Stucken einfach auf seinen Doktor verzichtete. Nehmen wir es hier vorweg, dass 
er, der ungefahr sechzehn--meist exotische oder tote--Sprachen beherrschte, es 
auch nie aufgab, wissenschaftlich weiterzuarbeiten. Sei es eine Studie tiber die 
Entstehung des Alphabetes, sei es tiber den 'Sumerischen Sprachschatz in 
Polynesien und Amerika" oder ''Uber die fiinf Koerper der vierten Dimension." 
All dies beschaftigt sein wissenschaftliches Denken, das sich so herrlich paart 
mit dem dichterischen Schaffen. Was da tiefe Erkenntnis ist, wird dort zum 
hohen und rein kiinstlerischen Erleben. Somit kénnen wir auch nur von diesem 
Punkte ausgehen, um den acht Dramen und Mysterien, welche sich um die Grals- 
und Artussagen weben, oder auch seinen Romanen gerecht zu werden. 


Es war Stucken nicht darum zu tun, uns die reine Form der Gralssage oder 
auch Tristansage--so wie Bedier es tat--zu geben. Fiir ihn, den tiefen Kenner 
der unendlichen menschlichen Vorstellungswelt, gibt es keine solch absolute Form 
und somit w&hlt er Gral und Artus mit Merlin wie auch Tristan, um die Gesamtheit 
des Mythos in unser Jahrhundert zu stellen. Bewusstverfolgt er mit Luzifer und 
Merlin die Idee der Apokatastasis (Luzifers Riickkehr zu Gott und Wiederherstellung 
der Schépfung). Dass er auch mit jenem merkwiirdigsten Kirchenlehrer, Origines, 
dem Trager dieser Idee, vertraut ist, beweisst sein russischer Roman Larion 
(1925), in dem wir Origines direkt erw&hnt finden. Die chronologische Entstehung 
der Dramen deckt sich nicht mit ihrer logischen Folge. Leider ist auch das 
geplante neunte--Parsival--nie vollendet worden und das Manuskript mit vielen 
anderen und der ganzen Stuckenschen Bibliothek durch Bomben vernichtet. Viele 
der Dramen oder Mysterien wurden auch von grossen Biihnen aufgefiihrt. Der 
Zyklus beginnt mit dem Drama Luzifer, anfangs auch Merlins Geburt genannt, 
dem Versuch des Teufelsgrals, welches z.B. in Dresden acht Auffiihrungen erlangte. 
Dem folgen Vortigern, die Tragédie jenes legendéren Kénigs der Briten und Uter 
Pendragon, oder auch Das verlorene Ich genannt, das grosse Drama der Diktatur. 
Im Zauberer Merlinerreicht der Kampf zwischen Traum und Wirklichkeit, ebenso 
wie zwischen Himmel und Hélle, seinen Hédhepunkt. Ihm folgen Gawan, das 
geschlossenste der Dramen, und Lanval, die beiden Grals--und Artusritter. Hier 
folgt Tristram und Ysolt, welches sich im Stil an die bretonische Sage lehnt. Fiir 
Stucken bleibt es das grosse Symbol der elementaren Liebe und er experimentiert 
nicht psychologisch--im Sinne des 20. Jahrhunderts--wie es sein Freund Hardt 
mit seinem Tantris der Narr tat. Mit Lanzelot endet die Reihe, die eigentlich 
mit dem Parsival ihren Abschluss finden sollte. Natiirlich erinnern wir uns hier 
auch an einen, der sich einst zum Georgekreis rechnen durfte, Karl Vollmoeller. 
Auch er war ein Freund Stuckens und auch er suchte 4hnliche Themen, doch 
beriihrten diese einander héchstens in der 4usseren Form. Ausserhalb des 
Gralszyklus méchten wir noch einige andere Dramen erw&hnen. 
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Astrid, im Stil dem nordischen Sagenkreis angepasst, scheint sich nicht 
direkt auf eine Legende zu beziehen, ist aber eine grandiose Manifestation des 
Liebe- Hassmotivs und ist insofern tiberraschend, als der Hass sich mit der Liebe 
so sehr identifiziert, dass er zum notwendigen Element wird, um die grosse--die 
tragische-- Liebe erfiillen zu kénnen, denn nur durch ihn wird der Heldentod 
ermédglicht, der die ersehnte Vereinigung bringt. 


Ganz anders und von ausgesprochener Bedeutung erscheint das Drama 
Myrrha. Hier wird Stucken ein Problematiker im Ibsenschen Sinn, aber doch 


kein Naturalist im Gerhard Hauptmannschen, da ihm jegliche politische Note fern 


liegt, die sonst meist dieser Richtung anhaftet. Ein Vierzehnjahriges Madchen 
ist die tragische Heldin in einer zerstérten Familie. Der Vater ist der Technik 
verfallen; ein Flugzeugmodell ist der Familie--allem Menschlichen--entgegen- 
gestellt. Die halbwahnsinnige Mutter wird zur Kassandra. Was sie iiber das 
Flugzeug sagt, hat sich inzwischen bewahrheitet. Im Kampf der Mutter gegen die 
Nebenbuhlerin findet Myrrha, die Tochter, ihr heroisches Ende und hofft damit 
ihren Vater zu retten. Die psychologische Durchfiihrung, wie das Thema selbst, 
haben ihren Wert erhalten und man wundert sich, wie gerade dieses Drama 

heute unbeachtet blieb. 


Aber auch andere Theaterstiicke waren hier zu nennen, welche in 
Deutschland und Oesterreich mit Erfolg aufgefiihrt wurden. Adrian Brower, 
welches die Figur des hollandischen Malers zum Vorwurf hat, ist das eine, das 
andere ist Die Gesellschaft des Abbé Chateauneuf--ein, oder wohl der tragische 
Moment aus dem Leben der Ninon. —_ 


Vier grosse Romane hinterliess uns Stucken, der beriihmteste davon sind 
Die weissen Gotter --die Eroberung Mexikos. Dies zweibandige Werk ist unter 


dem Titel ''The Great White Gods'' im Englischen erschienen und auch kiirzlich 

in Jugoslavien neu aufgelegt worden. Dies Werk wurde 1914 als Epos begonnen 

und 1917 als Roman beendet. Jahrelang war Stucken in die mexikanischen Kulttren 
vertieft. Vertraut mit zwei indianischen Sprachen, den Kodices und der Popol-Vu, 
sammelte er alle Quellen, um schliesslich mit dem sechsten Sinn seines ktinst- 
lerischen Genius ein lebendiges Werk zu schaffen, das an Eigenart und Kraft alles 
Hergebrachte tiberragt. Mancher Teil, der nur aus Phantasie geboren schien, 
fand spater und sehr tiberraschend, seine archdologische Bestatigung. Dies Werk, 
welches das Copyright 1918 tragt, erschien kurz vor Gerhard Hauptmanns 

Weissem Heiland. Wir miissen es hier dahingestellt lassen, ob Gerhard Hauptmann. 


sich hier ebenso vergriff, wie mit seiner Elga an Grillparzers schénem Kloster 
von Sendomir. 


Eines aber ist sicher, obwohl sich die beiden Autoren kannten, waren sie 
doch nicht miteinander befreundet. Auffallend ist, dass nach vierzehnjahrigem 
Siegeszug der Weissen Gétter Gerhard Hauptmann am 13. Juni 1934 einen Brief 
schreibt, in dem er sich plétzlich mit den Worten allerhéchster Anerkennung an 
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Stucken wendet. Die Zeilen beginnen: "Es ist mir ein Bediirfnis, Sie einmal zu 
begriissen und Ihnen zu sagen, dass ich erst jetzt Die Weissen Gdtter griindiich 
gelesen habe. . ."' Dies "erst jetzt gritindlich gelesen habe" scheint bemerkens- 
wert. Dieser Brief ist durch einen gliticklichen Zufall erhalten geblieben. 


Alle Romane Stuckens haben etwas Gemeinsames im Aufbau und Stil. Er, 
der sich schon in den Gralsdramen als Epiker zeigte, beweist dies noch mehr in 
seinen Romanen. Alle behandeln den Wendepunkt einer Kultur, alle sind ein 
wunderbares Gewebe von grossen und kleinen Begebenheiten, deren keine 
tiberfliissig ist und deren jede sich in dem schiksalhaften Verlauf der Handlung 
wiederspiegelt. Sie allie sind ein feines Gefiige von tiefem Wissen, Erkennen und 
Phantasie, wobei sich die Grenzen der drei Komponenten kaum unterscheiden 
lassen. 


Der Roman Im Schatten Shakespeares, in der englischen Uebersetzung 
"Dissolute Years'' genannt, behandelt die Zeit zwischen dem Tode von Queen 
Elizabeth und dem Auftreten von Oliver Cromwell. 


Der Roman Larion spielt in Russland in der Zeit um 1850, da sich der vergan- 
gene Napoleonische Krieg und die folgende Revolutionsperiode geistig auswirken. 
Hier flicht Stucken manches sehr PersGnliche ein, so ist auch die abenteurliche 
Figur der tragischen, kleinen Harfenspielerin eine seiner Verwandten. 


Mag auch manche Begebenheit unglaublich erscheinen, fiir den, der nur 
etwas mit Russland, Finnland und dem Baltikum vertraut ist, sind auch all die 
tragisch ddmonischen Begebenheiten kaum eine Ueberraschung. Hier ist es, wo 
wir Origines erwdhnt finden, im Zusammenhang mit jener grausigen Sekte der 
Skoptcen, die im Hintergrund dieses Romans steht. Wie immer ist es auch hier 
Stucken um die Darstellung der ddmonischen Kr§&fte, die tiber den Menschen 
hinausreichen und schicksalsbestimmend werden, zutun. Das gleiche gilt ebenso 
fiir seinen italienischen Roman Giuliano, jedoch in einer freundlicheren, ja, 
freudigeren Weise. Hier behandelt er Florenz am Ende der Medici. 


Ganz abgesehen von einer Reihe reizvoller Novellen--die, wie alles, was 
er schrieb, durch Eigenart auffallen--sind vier Gedichtbande zu erw&dhnen. In 
den Romanzen und Elegien sind die ersten zw6lf ganz bewusst im Sinne von 
Francois Villon geschrieben und von besonderer Schénheit, aber auchdie anderen 
Bande, wie Insel Perdita und das Buch der Tradume reichen von der Ballade bis 
zu jenem sublimierten Ausdruck des allerpersénlichsten lyrischen Erlebens, 
welcher dem Gedicht seinen wahren Wert verleiht. 


Unvollstandig aber bliebe das Bild, wenn wir uns nicht auch einen Moment 
dem Menschen Stucken zuwenden, so wie er in seinem privaten und vielleicht 
innersten Leben war. Schon rein physiognomisch fiel er als der sensitivste 
Typus des nordischen Menschen auf. Auch im Kreise seiner Gelehrten- und 


Dichterfreunde stach er hervor, besonders durch die ruhige, ja scheue Wiirde 
seines Wesens. Einer seiner besten Freunde war Alfred Jeremias, der bekannte 
Forscher Sumers und des alten Testamentes; er war auch der Taufpate des Sohnes. 
Im Kreise der Literatur standen ihm viele nahe, besonders Wassermann, Emil 
Lucka, Martin Buber, auch Hofmannsthal und um nicht zu vergessen die beiden 
bekannten Lektoren des Fischerverlages, Moritz Heimann und Oskar Loerke. 
Einmal Witwer geworden, fand er wieder ein Gliick in einer zweiten Ehe, die 
durch die Geburt seines einzigen Kindes und Sohnes Tankred, die Erfiillung eines 
grossen Wunsches brachte. Tankred ist jetzt ein junger Doktor der Medizin und 
lebt mit seiner verwitweten Mutter in Berlin. Obwohl sich St uckens materielle 
Situation durch den ersten Weltkrieg sehr nachteilig veranderte, blieb sein Wesen 
trotz grosser Sorgen doch unver&dndert. Seine Reisen hatten ihn einst in den 
Orient und ans Schwarze Meer gefiihrt, nach England, und immer wieder in sein 
geliebtes Italien. Diese Erinnerungen blieben und so blieb auch seine geliebte 
Musik. Das Klavier war sein Instrument und seine verehrtesten Komponisten 
waren Chopin, Bach und Bruckner, den er schon friihzeitig erkannte. Im Zuge 
des ersten Weltkrieges musste er auch seine amerikanische Staatsbiirgerschaft 
aufgeben. Die Sommer der sp&teren Jahre--bis zu seinem Tode im Jahre 1936-- 
verbrachte er meist bei Professor Schulze in Naumburg, mit dem ihn mehr eine 
verwandtschaftliche Beziehung als eine weltanschauliche verband. 


Es darf uns nicht tiberraschen, dass Stucken tief religids war, obwohl er 
keinem Religionssystem angehdrte. Aber es verging kein Tag, in dem er sich 
nicht seinem Gott im Gebet zu nahern suchte. Und nicht zufallig sagt Richard 
Eisler in dem Werk ueber das Deutsche Drama: ". . . ein Stiller, ein Dichter, 
ein Priester, der Kerzen am Altar entziindet.''' 


So sehr sich Stucken auch mit der fast unlésbar scheinenden Verflochtenheit 
von Traum und Wirklichkeit in seinen Dramen und Dichtungen besch@ftigte, war 
er sich doch der geheimen Grenzen jener voll bewusst und er sagt es auch klar 
am Ende seines Zauberer Merlin und so wie jener liess auch er sich nicht von 
Morgan la Fee verfiihren. 


Wie das Portal einer gothischen Kathedrale von Dadmonen umlauert ist, 
und doch zum Altar fiihrt, so ist Stuckens Weg zu Gott von Daémonen umdr&Gngt. 
Hier sehen wir auch zu unserem Erstaunen den Zeichner Stucken, der uns seine 
merkwiirdigste Schépfung in Form von 50 Lithographien hinterlasst. Alles 
D&monen, Fratzen und Nachtgespenster, die er tberwand und aus ihrer Finsternis 
ans Licht zerrte. Die Werk wurde in einer kleinen Auflage von 75 nummerierten 
Exemplaren gedruckt. Ihm widmete er eines seiner wenigen Sonnette. Lassen wir 
ihn zum Abschluss fiir sich selber sprechen: 


War's einer Seele H@Slle, wo sie schliefen, 

Ein Stindenbabel (Wenn ich recht mich priife). . ? 
Bin ich gerast durch's Land der Hippogryphe 

In Jahren, die--bevor ich ward --verliefen? 


~ 


Ich rief sie, die nach neuen Formen riefen, -- 
Form ist der Willenssehnsucht Hieroglyphe. 
Wie wenn Prometheus Menschentiere schtife. 
Entstieg ein Fratzenvolk versteckten Tiefen. 


Das Reich der Phantasie ist nicht umzirkt, 
Stets anders kniipfen wollen sich die Maschen 
Des goldnen Zaubernetzes, das sie wirkt. 


Sie kennt sich nicht und will sich tiberraschen, 
Indem sie unaufhérlich schidpft, es birgt 
Die Flasche in der Flasche tausend Flaschen! 
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SAINT-AMANT'S "'L'ANDROMEDE" AND LOPE DE VEGA'S 
"LA ANDROMEDA'"' 


By Richard A. Mazzara, Franklin and Marshall College 


Lope's "La Andrémeda" (1621)! and Saint-Amant's "L'Andromtde"' (1624) 
owe their subject to a segment of the adventures of Perseus in Book IV of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses which was extremely popular in the seventeenth century. Their 
deviations from this common source have many causes, among which are no 
doubt the difference in sex and in interestsofthe persons to whom they are dedi- 
cated. 


More important, a certain common background, social as well as literary, 


accounts for similarities between the Spanish and the French poems. Compar- 
isons of Lope's and Saint-Amant's versions with Ovid's account of the story of 
Andromeda and analyses of them in the light of seventeenth-century trends will 
show what similarities may be more or less fortuitous. The mythological fable 
was rich in possibilities of expression for these typically extroverted artists of 
the Baroque. However, such a study will show also to what extent other similar- 
ities must be the result of Lope's poem having been a source for Saint-Amant's. 
Lope's influence as a dramatist is, at least indirectly, as significant as his in- 
fluence as a poet. 


Before beginning his narrative Saint-Amant devotes three strophes to 
the inevitable invocation of his Muse and the dedication to his patron, Gaston 
d'Orléans (vv. 1-30). An extremely superficial glance at the most heroic of 
Saint-Amant's po&mes herofques might cause its subject to be judged a rather un- 
likely one for dedication to Gaston. On second thought, there is only a hypocrit- 
ical observance of the heroic biens€éances, with a good deal of indirect insistence 
on sensuous and sensual detail. This would appeal to the newly restrained but 
ill-concealed passions and tastes of almost anyone at the Court of Louis XIII or 
at the H8tel de Rambouillet. ''L'Andromtde'" was written for this general public, 
but at the same time it demonstrates that Saint-Amant had the very masculine 
interests of his patron constantly in mind. 


Saint-Amant takes up Ovid's fable after Perseus’ victory over Atlas, when 
from the sky he beholds Andromeda chained to a rock in the sea. Indignant at 
the reasons for her plight--which are immediately disclosed by Ovid also--Saint- 
Amant nevertheless seems to take some sadistic pleasure in depicting the situa- 
tion: 


Cette vierge infortunée, 
Au pied d'un roc enchaisnée, 
Offroit son corps & Thetis, 
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Et devoit, sans cet Alcide, 
Saoduler d'un monstre homicide 
Les furieux appétis (vv. 45-50). 


Further rearranging the order of the elements in Ovid's story, Saint-Amant next 
presents the shrieking parents for the first time. They believe Perseus has come 
in answer to their prayers (vv. 51-60). Then the winged lover, so smitten he 
almost loses the use of his plumes, ''. . . r'appellant son ame / De ce long 
ravissement, / Devers l'objet qui l'enflame"' finally descends (vv. 61-74). (The 
coup de foudre is clearly implied by Ovid. ) 


Before allowing Perseus to address Andromeda, Saint-Amant returns to 
Ovid's brief description of the lovely, chaste, but helpless virgin, and, dwelling 
on the girl's nakedness (unmentioned by Ovid), elaborates on the provocative sit- 
uation. In the six strophes devoted to this idea (vv. 81-140), Saint-Amant empha- 
sizes with typical pointes the maid's modesty and how she would cover her blush- 
ing face were she not bound (two strophes); how her hair and tears, and the rays 
from her eyes, keep Perseus from mistaking her for a rock (two strophes); how 
incredibly white her skin is and strangely spared by the African sun (one strophe). 
She hopes to hide from Perseus' sight by closing her eyes; but fortunately Perseus, 
honnéte homme that he is, approaches plein de respect (v. 78), and". . .la 
discretion / En tous ses regards modere / La trop libre intention. . ." (vv. 
132-134). As in Ovid's story, Saint-Amant's Andromeda is at first unwilling to 
speak to this stranger, but at last realizes that her silence may cause her to 
appear guilty and deserving of the punishment to which she is being exposed. The 
inner conflict is reflected quite tangibly in Saint-Amant's poem (vv. 165-180). 


The French version of Andromeda's explanation to Perseus takes the form 
of a récit that lasts for seven strophes (vv. 181-250). Saint-Amant gives her 
ample time to finish her speech in detail before the monster's appearance. As 
in Ovid's fable, the parents now join their laments to their daughter's shrieks 
(vv. 251-270). Ovid has Perseus berate the parents for their do-nothing attitude, 
and, briefly recalling his nobility and worthiness, Perseus asks for Andromeda's 
hand as his recompense for saving her. Saint-Amant's hero behaves in much 
the same manner, but after remarking that lack of time prevents him from enter- 
ing into particulars he takes four strophes for a series of flash backs of his glor- 
ious lineage and adventures (vv. 271-330). Unnecessary in Ovid's full-length 
story, these flash backs serve to give the reader the complete picture in Saint- 
Amant's version, where a desire to comply with the unities seems to require 
foreshortening of a sort. 4 


The "bargain" concluded (vv. 331-340), Saint-Amant's pictorial narra- 
tive continues with a long description of the monster and Perseus' attack, com- 
bining inspiration from Ovid with our poet's other experiences, direct or indirect, 
e. g-., of whaling (vv. 341-512). Saint-Amant's second invocation of his Muse 


discloses the extent to which the vivid subject matter fired his imagination, spur- 
red him to want to re-create it, and in what terms: ''. . . Veuille si bien le 
dépeindre / Qu'il se fasse encore craindre / Aux plus hardis matelots" (vv. 34l- 
350). Saint-Amant's realism manifests itself in images drawn from the heroic 
life of his day as well as from a fantastic world that frequently outdoes Ovid's 


(vv. 400-410). 


Andromeda revives fromthe swoon into which Saint-Amant has had her 
fall, and of course she is not sure whether she is dead or alive (vv. 455-470). 
Perseus deals the monster some final blows, as he does in Ovid's story. Ovid 
is more subtle in having his Perseus accidentally turn seaweed into coral with 
Medusa's head, whereas Saint-Amant's Perseus deliberately transforms the 
monster to stone as an everlasting monument to his glorious feat (vv. 481-512). 
Andromeda's parents rejoice, but she remains dazed and ostrich-like until her 
mother's récit convinces her of the new reality: life, love and marriage, not 
death (vv. 513-580). Unlike Ovid's magnanimous hero, Saint-Amant's does not 
appear to refuse the crown offered him by Andromeda's father (vv. 581-590). 
After richly clothing Andromeda's nudity, Saint-Amant concludes his poem simply; 
he does little more than suggest the happiness of ''ces beaux et parfaits amants''-- 
legitimized in this instance by Hymen--and merely alludes to Phineas' jealousy 
and the rest (vv. 581-600). The hero has conquered evil in the form of the mon- 
ster, has thus proven himself, and is worthy to receive the chaste object of his 


passion. 


Lope's ''La Andrémeda"' begins with a brief dedication to Dofia Leonor 
Pimentel, which should prepare the reader for an attitude flattering more typi- 
cally feminine interests. At the close of his dedication Lope places the reader in 
medias res: ''Oid la bella Andr6émeda, que llora / Perlas al mar desde una pefia 
aurora" (vv. 7-8). For what comprises approximately half his poem, Lope then 
goes on to relate all of Perseus' adventures preceding his encounter with Androm- 
eda.\This narrative occupies proportionately less space than the chief episode of 
the piece, however, and serves primarily as background for the meeting of the 
lovers and for subsequent developments. It is the main subject with which this 


study is concerned. 


Perseus comes upon the sad Andromeda in her unfortunate and very 
touching predicament. She is bound and naked. However, Lope has taken the 
precaution of bedecking her and the scene with metaphorical lilies, roses, pearls, 
and coral, to mention only a few flowers and gems (vv. 385 ff). She resembles 
Ovid's marble statue more than she does Saint-Amant's rock, but her hair does 
more than show her to be human: it is moved by the pitying wind to screen 
jealously her "marble, '' and serves her as hands; Perseus nevertheless strains 
to see through the golden threads (vv. 397-420). As Lope suggests, a curtain 
was probably necessary against Perseus' desire, ''Que era hijo de Jupiter 
Perseo.'' Taking pains to emphasize further Andromeda's fair complexion, Lope 
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explains how "En medio de la parda pefia herida / Del sol, '' the latter ''apenas 

4 llegar se atreve, / Para no deshacer su fuego en nieve" (vv. 406-408). Clearly, 
the Spanish master can surpass Saint-Amant in use of baroque decoration and 
lascivious metaphor; but it seems a short step indeed from this farfetched and 
typically seventeenth-century explanation to Saint-Amant's more realistic means 
of causing amazement at Andromeda's skin, white despite the African sun. 


Perseus finally sits next to Andromeda, utterly smitten with desire 
that is at last becoming chastened: ''Que el alma de hermosura satisface" (v. 428). 
In Lope's poem it is she(rather than her parents)who takes Perseus for a divine 
savior, and she assumes a still more piteous attitude. This apparently moves 
Perseus to the point where, ''con ojos humillados / Al templo de sus ojos 
soberanos'' (cf. Saint-Amant), he inquires into the nature of her difficulties 
(vv. 433-435). Strangely enough, Andromeda replies at once. Her explanation 
seems immediately necessary, for Lope has as yet given none. No sooner has 
she begun than Perseus interrupts to exclaim over the injustice of condemning 
the innocent beauty. Lope cannot refrain from impressing the reader with the 
provocative situation: ''jConversaci6n extrafia! jextrafio celo! / ;Belleza celestial, 
hermosa y pura! / Desnuda, atada 4 un marmol, y en Perseo / Suelta la voluntad, 
libre el deseo, '' but the jealous sun acts as chaperon (vv. 445-450). 


Ovid's Perseus suggests that lovers' knots would be more appropriate 
for Andromeda than her chains. Seemingly taking his cue from this, and no doubt 
remembering to whom the poem is dedicated, Lope has his hero and heroine en- 
gage in a dialogue in which Andromeda's role is as active as that of Perseus. 
After explaining and lamenting her misfortune, and before giving her name, | 
Andromeda makes bold to ask Perseus about himself, to admire him and take 
comfort in his presence (vv. 473-488). Perseus is tenderly moved. Addressing 
himself to her--not to her parents--he declares that their lives are henceforth 
one and that he is capable and worthy of defending and making her his wife (vv. 
497-568). The repetition here of Perseus' background in somewhat condensed 
form is more than decorative. It is logical and dramatically necessary on the 
part of the hero, and indicates greater inventiveness by the poet. (Cf. Saint- 
Amant.) Lope's earlier narration of Perseus' past shows perhaps too much the 
influence of Ovid's original. 


Perseus and Andromeda are in love, then, and despite the circumstances 
there is cause for a touch of the idyllic (vv. 569-576). However, in the midst 
of this joy the monster appears, and the stage is, all but literally, set for the 
battle. Only now (vv. 613-616) does Perseus consult with Andromeda's parents-- 
and more briefly even than in Ovid's version--merely to formalize the vows that 
have already been exchanged between the lovers. 


Lope's representations of the monster and Perseus in battle occupy 
considerably more space than Ovid's, but proportionately less than Saint-Amant's. 


Lope's and Saint-Amant's descriptions are generally parallel, to be sure, and 
there are some striking similarities in pattern and detail: 


(Lope) 


Naturaleza, siempre monstriiosa, 
En la cabeza le formé6 dos fuentes, 
Cual suele en repugnancia artificiosa 
Subir el agua al aire las corrientes 
(vv. 601-604). 


Cual se suele mirar desde la 

arena 
La nave en alta mar con viento en popa, 
De velas blancas y de jarcias llena, 
Que con el tope 4 las estrellas topa; 
Asf la foca por la mar serena 
Del Negroponte, limite de Europa, 
Y el rastro de las ondas que apartaba 
Un nevado pirdmide formaba 

(vv. 633-640). 


Cual suele nadador del claro 
Tajo 
Esconderse en las ondas con destreza, 
Y cuando ya se acerca 4 lo mas bajo, 
Sacar por otra parte la cabeza; 
Con fieras ansias, con mayor trabajo 
La foca sepultaba la grandeza 
Del monstrtioso cuerpo entre las olas, 
Si bien mostraba ya las fuentes solas 
(vv. 697-704). 


(Saint- Amant) 


Tout ainsi qu'une baleine, 
Il avoit dessus les yeux 
Deux tuyaux qui pour haleine 
Souffloient de l'eau jusqu'aux cieux; 
(vv. 361-364). 


Ses pieds, quidu vieux Nerée 
Sillonnoient les vastes champs, 
Dans cette plaine azurée 
Fichoient des ongles trenchants. 
A le voir sur l'eau s'estendre, 

Sa grandeur l'auroit fait prendre 

Pour un vaisseau renversé, 

Ou pour quelque isle flotante, 
(vv. 381-388). 


Tantost jusqu'au fond d'un gouffre 

La rage le fait plonger, 
Tantost les peines qu'il souffre 
Hors de l'eau le font nager. 
Il s'arreste, il se tourmente; 
La douleur qui s'en augmente 
Luy fait pantheler le flanc 

(vv. 441-447). 


The Spaniard, finding Nature less natural than Art, rather conventionally 


compares the monster's blowholes to decorative fountains. 


Saint-Amant describes 


them in a straightforward manner, comparing them to those of a real creature, 


the whale, and says what their use is. 


He is much less extravagant also in likening 


the monster to a ship than is Lope, and Saint-Amant's floating island is more 
verisimilar than Lope's snow-capped pyramid. On the other hand, Saint-Amant's 
description of the wake left by the beast seems out of place and certainly outdoes 


Lope's single verse. 


Finally, both have sound bases when they depict the crea- 


ture's agony, though Saint-Amant's picture, again obviously drawn from whaling 
experiences, would appear more realistic at this point than that of the skillful 


swimmer of the Tajo. 


Despite these interesting differences, however, there is 


lengthy development in both poems of similar elements--elements either unmen- 
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tioned or barely indicated by Ovid, obviously the common source of the two 
pieces. The great attention given to these elements by both poets suggests, 
perhaps more tangibly than any of the rest of this discussion, the free reworking 
by Saint-Amant (1624) of materials from Lope's work (1621). 


Like Saint-Amant, Lope harks back to Andromeda, whgis, however, 
fully conscious in his poem and, in a sense, taking an active part in Perseus" 
struggle with the monster (vv. 645-672). Perseus of course wins the battle, 
partially throughthe pity of the gods for Andromeda's weeping mother (vv. 705- 
712). (Cf. Saint-Amant, vv. 558-560.) Andromeda, "'. . . La dichosa alegre 
dama, / Que en altas voces 4 su esposo llama, "is untied (vv. 727-728); a 
strong Spanish heroine, she needs no mother or confidante to assure her of what 
is rightfully hers. 


In the final details Lope again follows Ovid's fable quite faithfully and 
goes on to relate briefly the events concerning Phineas (already introduced in 
vv. 621-632) and the wedding feast. In place of Saint-Amant's coy reference to 
the pleasures enjoyed by Perseus and Andromeda, Lope has a last flourish to 
the 'Clarfsima Leonor" (vv. 777-784). 


A number of differences and general similarities between Lope's and 
Saint-Amant's versions of ''Andromeda'' have been observed and some explanations 
offered during the course of this discussion. Furthermore, some specific sim- 
ilarities of detail between the two works have been noted that indicate the direct 
influence on Saint-Amant not only of Ovid's poem, but also of Lope's creation. 
Equally significant is the fact that, although Lope follows and includes most of 
Ovid's story, and indeed elaborates onit, he attempts to reorganize the mater- 
ial from a dramatic viewpodnt. There is little preoccupation with the unities, to 
be sure, and the order of events is still largely chronological. Nevertheless, 
there is a strong trend toward dialogue and toward some of the foreshortening 
by means of dramatic récits (also found in Saint-Amant's piece) which, it has 
been suggested, is in line with French dramatic development. 


Is not Saint-Amant's poem more effective because of lessons learned 
from the Spanish poet-dramatist? If so, Saint-Amant is another of the many 
links between the Spanish and French theaters of the seventeenth century. Specif- 
ically, it would be interesting to see whether ''L'Andromtde" might not be a pre- 
cursor of Corneille's later spectacle on the same subject. ! This would then con- 
stitute another of the instances of ''pillaging of the enemy, ''as Corneille putsit, of 
enrichment of French literature by Spanish letters inthe seventeenth century. 8 


NOTES 


1. Collecci6n escogida de obras no drama@ticas, ed. Don Cayetano Rosell, 


in BAE, XXXVIII (Madrid, 1872), pp. 492-497. References to''La Andrémeda" 
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are to the poem as it is found in this volume; the numbering of verses is by 
the present writer. 

OEuvres completes de Saint-Amant, ed. Ch.-L. Livet, Bibliothtque 
Elzévirienne, I, (Paris, 1855), 44-62. References to''L'Andromeéde "' are to 
the poem as it is found in this volume; the numbering of verses is by the 
present writer. 

See José Marfa de Cossfo, Fabulas mitol6gicas en Espafia (Madrid, 1952), 
p- 334. Lope's indifference to the rigorous separation of genres is well 
stated by Rafael Lapesa, ''La Jerusalén del Taso y la de Lope, ''BRAE, XXV 
(1946), 126-136. Anyone familiar with Saint-Amant's works, and especially 
his prefaces, will see that many of Lapesa's remarks could apply to Saint- 
Amant (and to other Baroque artists, to be sure) as well as to Lope. Lope's 
works were, of course, known to seventeenth-century French authors, 
most of whom knew Spanish. Another interesting point of contact between 
these 'moderns'"' is their common attitude toward the use of the vulgar tongue 
“in literature. Cf. Lope's ''El desdichado por la honra"' (BAE 38, p.14), and 
Saint-Amant's ''Advertissement"' (Livet ed.,I, 12ff.). The defense of a 
literary native language was not new by the seventeenth century, but the 
Quarrel of Ancients and Moderns was far from over and the implications 
went beyond the linguistic and even the literary. 

Cf. Saint-Amant's discussion of the dramatic unities in connection with his 
Moyse sauvé (Livet ed., I, 143). Any dramatic theories Saint-Amant may 
have wished to apply in this or earlier poems could easily have been acquired 
from a number of sources. Many critics have seen an influence of the Italian 
dramatic pastoral, more particularly of Guarini's Pastor fido, which might 
have been passed on to Saint-Amant by Marino's Adone. Jean Chapelain, 
Lettres, ed. Tamizey de Larroque, in Collections des Documents inédits sur 
l'histoire de France, I (Paris, 1880), 81, attests to Saint Amant's excellent 
knowledge of L'Adone. But the tendency in Saint-Amant's so-called dramatic 
works seems to be toward the tragicomedy,i.e., more in the spirit of the 
Pastor fido; or of other Italian hybrids, e.g., Andreini's La Centaura, 
suggetto diviso in Commedia, Pastorale e Tragedia (Paris, 1622), for which 
Saint-Amant had written a pitce liminaire. On the other hand, it is common 
knowledge that the tragicomedy was successfully established in Spanish lit- 
erary tradition long before any Italian efforts in this genre. 

A study of the parallelism of portions of ''L'Androm®de"' with the very 
popular Spanish themes epitomized in La Vida es suefio would be interesting: 
Andromeda would represent Segismundo the prisoner; Perseus, Segismundo 
the prince. 

Cf. the shorter, more natural verses of ''L'Androméde"' with the prosaic 
alexandrine--broken by Lyrian's monologue--of the ''Métamorphose de 
Lyrian et de Sylvie, '' or with the bits of dialogue of L'Arion, in the other 
poémes heroiques partially inspired by Marino (Livet ed., I, 11-12, 63-82). 
See Menéndez Pidal, ''Lope de Vega. El arte nuevo y la nueva biograffa, " 
RFE, XXII (1935), 337-398, esp. 364-368 and n. 39. 

See Saint-Amant's 'Galanterie'"' in praise of the triumph of ''1'éclat normand" 
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through Corneille, Brébeuf and himself (Livet ed., Il, 72). See also 
Jean Rousset, La Littérature de l'age baroque en France (Paris, 1953), 
for observations on Corneille's ''Andromede" and general comments on the 
Baroque theater (p. 21 et passim). 

See Corneille's "Epftre, '' "Au Lecteur, '' and ''Examen du Menteur, "' 


Le Menteur, ed. Adrien Cart, Classiques Larousse (Paris, n.d.). Here 


Corneille pays tribute to Lope and Alarcé6n; despite Corneille's earlier 
confusion on the authorship of La Verdad sosphechosa, Lope is for him 


still as much a master of the Spanish stage and one to be imitated. 


HORROR AND SENSATIONALISM IN THE WORKS 
OF SENECA AND LUCAN 


By K. Don Morris, Converse College 


Upon page after page in both Seneca and Lucan a reader is confronted 
with a realism that is so gruesome as to be classed revolting. Seneca's love for 
ghosts, monsters, Furies, and tormented denizens of the underworld is almost 
fantastic, nor is he hesitant about describing in detail scenes of necromancy, 
dismemberment as a preface to a cannibalistic feast, or the hideous mutilation 
of parts of the body. Lucan ina similar vein goes even further. He revels in 
harrowing his readers with descriptions of torture, the ghoulishness of a witch, 
aspects of cremation and putrefaction, and agonies of the wounded and dying. 
This type of realism is generally given free rein by Seneca only where the story 
demands it, as in the Oedipus and Hippolytus. Lucan on the other hand searches 
it out and brings into the epic realistic scenes which could justifiably have been 
omitted without affecting the story. In scope and intensity Seneca and Lucan 
show a predilection for gruesome detail which cannot be equaled in any of their 
predecessors, either Latin or Greek. 


This inclusion of scenes of a horrible, brutal, or revolting nature was not 
without some precedentin Latin literature, but the extent to which it was employed 
by Lucan still is unprecedented. The fragments of Ennius tell us that in describing 
the usual horrors attendant on war, he was not content with the usual formulae. 

In speaking of the punishment of Mettius Fufetius by Tullus for refusing to help 
Rome he remarks that he was dragged over the smooth flat plain and later: 
'Vulturus in silvis miserum mandebat hominem./ Heu! Quam crudeli condebat 
membra sepulchro!"' 1 In another passage as monstrous as anything in Lucan he 
describes the fate of a trumpeter with: ''(Quomque caput caderet, carmen tuba 
sola peregit / et pereunte viro raucus sonus aere cucurrit. "2 Not content with 
the beheading alone he goes on: "Oscitat in campis caput a cervice revulsum / 
semianimesque micant oculi lucemque requirunt. '"'~ These passages, although 
indicative of Ennius' inclinations, are too few to be absolutely conclusive. In 
all there are only eight passages of this nature, and not even all of these are 
extraordinarily grotesque. 


There are three principal narratives involving dismemberment in the 
poetry of Seneca and Lucan. All three have justifiable reasons for existing. The 
stories of Hippolytus and Thyestes were horrible under any circumstances. 
Lucan's story of what happened to a certain Marius was apparently widely known 
and serves as a useful example of the atrocities of civil war generally and of 
the time of Marius and Sulla in particular. 


Hippolytus, fleeing because of his stepmother's illicit love for him, is 
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accused falsely and is cursed by Theseus, who asks Neptune to grant him the 

boon of killing his own son. Hippolytus on his journey is suddenly confronted 

by a bull-like monster, and,although he himself remains firm, his horses plunge 
in terror. Hippolytus loses his balance, falls, is caught in the traces and dragged. 


Late cruentat arva et inlisum caput 
scopulis resultat; auferunt dumi comas, 
et ora durus pulchra populatur lapis a 
peritque multo vulnere infelix decor. 

Moribunda celeres membra provolvunt rotae; 
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tandemque raptum truncus ambusta sude p 
medium per inguen stipite erecto tenet, L 
paulumque domino currus affixo stetit. 
Haesere biiuges vulnere--et pariter moram (: 
dominumque rumpunt. Inde semianimem serant B 
omnisque truncus corporis partem tulit. 5 w 
is 
In the Thyestes there are specific details not only of a foul murder of r 
children and their dismemberment and the handling of organs, but also of the in 


cooking and roasting of human flesh. Needless to say, the actual but inadvertent 
cannibalism which takes place later is anticlimactic. 


Erepta vivis exta pectoribus tremunt 
spirantque venae corque adhuc pavidum salit. 
At ille fibras tractat ac fata inspicit 

et adhuc calentes viscerum venas notat. 
Postquam hostiae placuere, securus vacat 
iam fratris epulis. ipse divisum secat 

in membra corpus, amputat trunco tenus 
umeros patentes et lacertorum moras, 
denudat artus durus atque ossa amputat; 
tantum ora servat et datas fidei manus. 
Haec veribus haerent viscera et lentis data 
stillant caminis, illa flammatus latex 
candente aeno iactat. impositus dapes 
transiluit ignis inque trepidantes focos 

bis ter regestus et pati iussus moram 
invitus ardet. stridet in veribus iecur.~. 


Lucan by way of comparison in this genre is tame indeed. Neverthe- 
less his description of torture is not easily forgotten. 


Cum laceros artus aequataque volnera membris 
Vidimus, et toto quamvis in corpore caeso 
Nil animae letale datum moremque nefandae 


Dirum saevitiae, pereuntis parcere morti. 
Avolsae cecidere manus, exsectaque lingua 
Palpitat et muto vacuum ferit aera motu. 

Hic aures, alius spiramina naris aduncae 
Amputat; ille cavis evolvit sedibus orbes, 
Ultimamque effodit spectatis lumina membris. 7 


This last passage of Lucan's is especially significant because descriptions of 
actual torture are very rare in Latin literature. 


The category of decay and corruption appears to be exclusively Lucan's 
property, with no definite counterparts to be found in the tragedies of Seneca. 
In Book II of the Pharsalia (166) heads dissolve in corruption; in Book VIII (777- 
778) Pompey's body melts slowly, feeding the fire with his flesh. In Book YI 
(838-840) rotting flesh and blood drip from the sky as vultures drop their burdens. 
But it is in the ninth book (700-825) that Lucan reaches the pinnacle of horror, 
with a series of sensational deaths caused by the poison of African serpents. It 
is then quite logical that we should expect the most hideous description as a 
result of the bite of the serpent with the deadliest powers. We are not disappointed 
in the account of Sabellus' encounter with the seps: 


Nam plagae proxima circum 
Fugit rupta cutis pallentiaque ossa retexit; 
Iamque sinu laxo nudum sine corpore volnus. 
Membra natant sanie, surae fluxere, sine ullo 
Tegmine poples erat, femorum quoque musculus omnis 
Liquitur, et nigra destillant inguina tabe. 
Dissiluit stringens uterum membrana, fluuntque 
Viscera; nec, quantus toto de corpore debet, 
Effluit in terras, saevum sed membra venenum 
Decoquit, in minimum mors contrahit omnia virus. 
Quidquid homo est, aperit pestis natura profana: 
Vincula nervorum et laterum textura cavumque 
Pectus et abstrusum fibris vitalibus omne 
Morte patet. Manant umeri fortesque lacerti, 
Colla caputque fluunt: calido non ocius Austro 
Nix resoluta cadit nec solem cera sequetur. 
Parva loquor, corpus sanie stillasse perustum: 
Hoc et flamma potest; sed quis rogus abstulit ossa? 
Haec quoque discedunt, putresque secuta medullas 
Nulla manere sinunt rapidi vestigia fati. 
Cinyphias inter pestes tibi palma nocendi est: 
Eripiunt omnes animam, tu sola cadaver. 10 


Lucan in awarding the palm to the seps for destruction undoubtedly de- 
signed and assuredly has gained one for himself in the realm of horror. 
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Although Lucan and Seneca are both fond of describing the crushing of a 
skull or the severing of a neck, it is Seneca who introduces such incidents with 
greater consistency. Amphitryon tells us in the Hercules Furens (1006-1007) 
that the head of Hercules' son crashed loudly against the stones; the room is 
drenched with scattered brains. In the Troades (1115-1116) it is the messenger who 
relates that Astyanax's skull is crushed, his brains dashed out. In dwellingupon 
severed heads Seneca has Cassandra relate the fate of Agamemnon by saying that 
the scarce-severed head hangs by a slender part; here blood streams over his 
headless trunk, there lie his moaning lips. ! The messenger in the Thyestes 
(727-728) reports only a slight variation in the death and mutilation of Tantalus. 
His head was severed with a blow; the head rolled away, grieving with an inartic- 
ulate murmur. 


In the third book of the Pharsalia (711) the fate of Tyrrhenus is told in 
similarly graphic terms. Hit by a missile from a Balearic sling, his hollow 
temples were crushed by the solid lead. In the eighth book (670-672) Lucan tells 
with morbid fascination the atrocity wreaked upon Pompey's head. Septimius 
is accused of seizing the still-breathing head, then of severing the muscles and 
veins and hacking at the bones. A little later (688-691) Lucan describes how the 
head was embalmed. The blood was drained, the brain torn out, and the skin 
dried; the corrupting moisture was drawn out from the inmost parts. The final 
example and perhaps the most horrible is to be found in part of the description 
concerning the witch Erichtho in the sixth book. While kissing the head of a 
corpse, she mutilates it and opens the closed mouth with her teeth; then, biting 
the tip of the tongue that lies motionless in the dry throat she sends a message 
to Hell (564-568). 


In general it can safely be said that Lucan's references to the head and 
neck are not only more imaginative than Seneca's, but also more varied and 
hideous. This is particularly true if one takes into account his references to 
these parts of the body in a state of decay and corruption. 


Relative to matters of the head we can find several examples of horror 
when eyes are discussed by Seneca and Lucan. All of Lucan's references to 
horrors depicting the eyes are brief and succinct. In Book III (713) blood bursts 
all the ligaments, and the eyes, forced from their sockets, rush forth. Earlier 
Lucan had ended the torture of Marius with an allusion tothe eyes: "Ille cavis 
evolvit sedibus orbes, / Ultimaque effodit spectatis lumina membris." 


In Book VI (216-219) he describes Scaeva's action following the wounding 
of his left eye: ‘Ille moras ferri nervorum et vincula rumpit / Adfixam vellens 
oculo pendente sagittam / Intrepidus, telumque suo cum lumine calcat."' 13 
Later Lucan adds another grisly touch to his witch Erichtho by mentioning that 
she thrusts her fingers into the eyes of corpses and scoops out gleefully the 
stiffened eyeballs (541-542). 
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For the most part, Seneca seems little concerned about using the eyes as 
a vehicle for shocking, but in the Oedipus he has a ready-made situation already 
present in the story itself. The ardor which he spends on the mutilation scene 
can leave little doubt that he was capable of rising to the occasion. 


at contra truces 
oculi steterunt et suam intenti manum 
ultrum insecuntur, vulneri occurrunt suo. 
Scrutatur avidus manibus uncis lumina, 
radice ab ima funditus vulsos simul 
evolvit orbes; haeret in vacuo manus 
et fixa penitus unguibus lacerat cavos 


14 
alte recessus luminum et inanes sinus. 


No classification of anatomical horror could be complete without some 
discussion of the abdomen and viscera. Seneca makes only casual mention of 
entrails, except, of course, in Tiresias' divination sequence. Lucan, however, 
handles the topic with his usual morbidness. In Book III there are no less than 
four deaths caused by damage to this region. In the first (601-602) he pictures 
Gyareus as caught through the middle by a grapnel and left dangling in the air. 
Another man (655-658) has his belly crushed, and Lucan describes minutely the 
blood mixed with flesh, and the gore seeping from his mouth. In lines 676-678 
Lucan states that not one but many men, for lack of a missile, pulled out 
javelins from their entrails and hurled them back while clutching their protruding 
vitals. Lastly, Argus (724) is pierced where the lower part of the belly meets the 
groin. These deaths are all reasonably expected in a battle at sea, but it is doubt- 
ful that it was necessary to keep driving the point home with such repetition. More- 
over, two other deaths are described with the embellishme nts of entrails being 
dragged over gangways. One man is even stepping and sliding in his own bloody 
viscera. 


The material that is revolting in Lucan is so extensive that it is difficult 
to know where to begin and where to stop. Perhaps it is fitting to turn finally to 
the most foul and hideous of all his creations--the Thessalian witch Erichtho. 
For when the dead are preserved by stone, which drains off internal moisture, 
soaks up the slime of the marrow and stiffens the corpse, then the witch eagerly 
defiles all the limbs, pushing her fingers into the eyes, scooping out with 16 
rapture the congealed eyeballs, and gnawing the ivory nails on the wasted hand. 


The horror and revolting aspects associated with physical parts of the 
human body, along with their innovations in divination and magic, comprise the 
main contributions of Seneca and Lucan in the realm of the sensational and the 
grotesque. Here again Lucan seems consciously to be striving to surpass his 
uncle, and he has succeeded. 


Homer, of course, writes of horrible deaths, but the descriptions are 
perfectly natural in view of the atrocities which any warfare must inevitably 
cause. Vergil did the same, but gingerly and with no great enthusiasm. The 
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fragments of Ennius show that he,too, must have indulged, but they are scanty. 
Perhaps the nearest that any early Roman author had come to this genre can be 
found in Lucretius, 17 where he writes in very graphic terms of the sustained 
horror of a pestilence and its effect on the human population. 


It is difficult to believe that Seneca and Lucan would have included these 
innovations unless they felt that they would be well received. The mutilations 
and agonies of death in war could hardly have been censured among a people 
inured to brutality by centuries of warfare. Moreover, we must remember, 
however much we may regret to do so, that the Roman people as a whole must 
have possessed an innate streak of cruelty and a passion for the brutality which 
they not only tolerated but even demanded in the gladiatorial combats, the beast- 
baiting and general slaughter and carnage that took place at the public games. I 
am well aware of the influences in this matter which came from Etruria and 
elsewhere, but it was not necessary for these practices to be continued and 
adopted on such a wide scale unless they were genuinely admired and liked. 


It is evident that Seneca and Lucan reflect some of the characteristics 
of their age. Moreover, Lucan had not the personal experience of war which 
Ennius probably had and which Lucretius and Vergil may have had. Lucan 
clearly wishes to focus on the horrors of war, not on simple realism, and,in 
order to impress it on an audience of the Neronian Age, he had to be drastic. 
To write great poetry free from the morbid fascination which horror gave to the 
jaded tastes of the Neronian Period would have taken considerable courage. It 
is apparent that Seneca and Lucan did not disapprove of catering to contemporary 
mores. 


NOTES 


1. Ennius, Annales, 141-142. See E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin 
(London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1956), Vol. I. Sa 

2. Ibid., 499-500. 

3. Ibid., 501-502. 

4. Ibid. Other citations are Annales, 310-31l, 383; Tragoediae, 23, 123-124, 
366-370. 

5. Seneca, Hippolytus, 1093-1104. See F. J. Miller, Seneca's Tragedies 
(London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1917), 2 vols. Pe, 

6. Ibid., Thyestes, 755-770. 

7. Lucan, Pharsalia, ii, 177-185. See J. D. Duff, Lucan, The Civil War 
(London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1957). 

8. Consult the words supplicium, poena, and servus in C. Daremberg and 
E. Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines d'aprés les 
textes et les monuments (Paris: Hachette, 1877-1918). tine 


9. Seps, borrowed from the Greek, means ''decay,'' ''rot,'' or ''putrefaction. "' 
Pharsalia, ix, 766-788. 
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16. 


17. 


A gamemnon, 901- 903. 


Pharsalia, ii, 184-185. LIlle here refers to a citizen who happened not to be 
the famous Marius. 

This passage demonstrates clearly Lucan's desire to be sensational and to 
horrify. 

Oedipus, 962-969. 

Pharsalia, vii, 619-620; iv, 566-568. 


Ibid., vi, 538-543. Other remarks of an equally grotesque nature are vi, 


529-537, 544-568. 
Lucretius, vi, 1138-1286. See W. H. D. Rouse, Lucretius (London: Wm. 
Heinemann Ltd., 1947). 
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SOME NEW DIMENSIONS IN THE FRENCH NOVEL | 


By Howard Sutton, Vanderbilt University 


It has been estimated that some two thousand new novels appear in France 
each year. No other literary genre enjoys such favor from both the publishers 
and the public. The average reader of serious literature is overwhelmed by the 
never-ending avalanche and distracted by the immoderate blurbs that tend to 
cloud his judgment. Since he usually has only a limited amount of time at his dis- 
posal, he must attempt to make a judicious selection, reserving his attention for 
those books that offer unusual originality or significance. Most of the important 
French novelists of the last twenty years have been associated with two succes- 
sive movements. 


~ AE 


The period from 1940 to 1950 has been called the age of existentialism. For 
a relatively brief time, many of the works that count in the history of the French 
novel and that seem likely to survive were signed by three writers--Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, and Albert Camus, the latter of whom disclaimed 
the existentialist label. In his celebrated essay, ''Qu'est-ce que la littérature?," 
Sartre forcefully advocated a literature of engagement, placing political and social 
action above artistic creation. In fact, during the heyday of existentialism, there 
were reasons for fearing that imaginative writing might become a dependency of 
metaphysics or an annex of sociology. Decanted from the abstruse pages of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Husserl into the glib conversations of well-intention- 
ed intellectuals, such words from the existentialist vocabulary as "alienation, "' 
"absurdity, '' "anguish, '' and '"nausea'' were reduced almost to the level of clichés. { 
The existentialist movement, prolific to the point of garrulousness at the outset, 


now appears to have spent its force. Eleven years have passed since the publi- 
cation of the third volume of Sartre's uncompleted tetralogy, Les Chemins de la 
liberté; Simone de Beauvoir's last novel, Les Mandarins, dates from 1954; and i 
the untimely death in 1960 of Albert Camus has deprived French literature of one 
of its most honored representatives. 


Reassuring proof of the continuing vitality of the novel is found in the fact 
that the past decade has witnessed the emergence of a new group of talented writ- | 
ers, referred to somewhat loosely as la nouvelle vague. They are practitioners 


of what has variously been termed "the new realism, " "the avant- garde novel, '"' 
and "the anti-novel.'' Of the dozen or more names associated with the nidweinek 
the best known are perhaps those of Samuel Beckett, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Michel 
Butor, Nathalie Sarraute, Claude Simon, Jean Cayrol, and Marguerite Duras. 
Several of these novelists published their first work as much as fifteen or twenty 
years ago, but only recently have they attracted the notice of a fairly wide pub- 
lic. Far less homogeneous than the existentialists, they nevertheless have cer- 
tain points of resemblance with one another. 


«its 


Their most distinctive characteristic is dissatisfaction with the traditional 
techniques of the novel. While the existentialists were content, as a rule, to put 
new wine in old bottles, these writers are persuaded that quantum physics, Ein- 
steinian relativity, and Hiroshima have so radically altered our modes of thought 
and feeling that nothing short of a complete transformation of the art of the novel 
will provide an instrument capable of reflecting the world as it now exists. Con- 
stantly experimenting with new forms, they are searching for ways to apprehend 
reality more completely and authentically than has heretofore been possible. 


Like the existentialists, they refuse to endow man with an essence or to 
attribute hidden meanings to nature. Disdaining the artifices of plot, they reduce 
their stories to inferior novels written for the delectation of readers who regard 
literature primarily as a source of entertainment. Relinquishing the roles of 
omniscient authors, they fragmentize their characters, presenting only fleeting 
aspects of vague and often indefinable figures. Their heroes are frequently devoid 
of recognizable physical features or of constant mental traits and sometimes do 
not even have names; it: is not uncommon for us to be left completely in the dark 
concerning their antecedents, family, profession, or social position. These au- 
thors do not share Balzac's ambition to put the novel into competition with the 
bureau of vital statistics. Living in "the age of suspicion, '' to borrow the title of 
Nathalie Sarraute's volume of essays, they wish to avoid at all costs the perpetua- 
tion of ideological, psychological, or sociological patterns that have lost any via- 
bility which they may once have possessed and that now threaten the novel with 
sclerosis. 


A second major point of difference between the novelists of the so-called 
nouvelle vague and the existentialists is that the former eschew all forms of di- 
dacticism. They are not greatly concerned with moral problems or choices and 
do not prescribe revolt and the affirmation of human values in the presence of a 
hostile, meaningless universe. Instead, they merely present objects, impulses, 
and gesturés as seen by an "innocent eye, '' scrupulously refraining from com- 
mentaries and explanations. At their hands the novel has undoubtedly been de- 
prived of much of its dramatic interest and its ethical content, but there has been 
a compensating gain in fluidity, pliancy, and sensitivity. Some readers find the 
most successful of their writings more satisfying esthetically than the tendential 
productions of the existentialists. 


Any general remarks that one may make concerning the "new reaiism" will 
necessarily fail to apply to some of its exponents, in view of their divergent gifts 
and methods. On the other hand, to examine the contributions of the individual 
members of the group would be dispersive and confusing. Perhaps the best solu- 
tion is to concentrate briefly on the works of two novelists, Alain Robbe-Grillet 
and Nathalie Sarraute, both of whom have stated their objectives in stimulating 
critical essays, and who, moreover, represent the opposite poles of the "anti- 
novel, '' the one proposing an objective literature of surfaces, the other a sub- 
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jective literature of unexplored depths. ! 


Alain Robbe-Grillet's conception of the novel recalls, in some respects, the 
procedures of the Cubist painters. His novels are geometrical constructions, 


rigorously intellectualized and mechanistic. The role of his characters is reduced | 


to that of a camera recording neutral, detached, solitary lamdscapes, and doing 
so without selectivity of feeling. Objects are presented on a2 monotonous, flat 
plane and bathed in a cold, diffused light that casts no shadows and throws nothing 
into sharp relief. The often tediously minute descriptions are as patient, accu- 
rate, and colorless as the blueprints of architects and cartographers. An obses- 
sive insistence is placed on lines, curves, angles, volumes, and measurements, 
all poetic qualities being relentlessly banished as unwarranted accretions intrud- 
ing upon and distorting a radically soulless universe. In this serenely senseless 
and indifferent creation, matter is no longer an appendage of the mind, a pallid 
reflection of vague human emotions, the possession and private property of man, 
fashioned to his needs and responsive to his moods. It exists in its own right, 
solid, opaque, self-sufficient, impervious. An eraser, a quartered tomato, a 
Venetian blind, a pail of ice cubes--all occupy as important a place in the world 
of Robbe-Grillet as the people who make use of them. Things and persons alike 
are neither significant nor absurd; all that we can say with certainty about them 
is that they exist, here and now. 


One of Robbe-Grillet's mannerisms is to repeat the same scenes periodical-' 


ly, with little or no alteration on successive appearances. One's first impression 
is likely to be that a typographical error has been made and that a number of pages 
have been printed in triplicate or quadruplicate. Moreover, we cannot always be 
sure whether what we are witnessing is actually taking place or is a projection of 
the hero's imagination. Similarly, it is often difficult to determine whether a 
given event is transpiring in the present, recalls the past, or anticipates the fu- 
ture. As an added complexity, the spotlight is often directed toward superfluaus 
things or characters, putting the reader on a false scent and leading him to mis- 
take unessential facts for the fundamental ones. As a result, a novel by Robbe- 
‘Grillet never impresses one as a finished product, but rather as a collection of 
oddly unfamiliar and fascinating materials, a kind of ingenious collage, or a jig- 
saw puzzle from which some of the key pieces are missing. 


Alain Robbe-Grillet now has four novels to his credit. The first of these, 
Les Gommes, “ is an unusual detective story in which an agent sent to solve a 


crime ends by shooting the very man whose alleged murder he is investigating. 
The plot is overshadowed by the setting, a dreary northern port town with un- 
ending rows of featureless houses built of stone, brick, and concrete, facing 
characterless streets that intersect at identical corners or lead to identical 
squares. The detective, Wallas, pushes his investigation actively, yet he seems 
never to move forward, turning helplessly in circles, as if under the malevolent 
spell of the harsh, implacable city. Throughout the book, his search for a non- 
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existent murderer is accompanied by the quest for a certain type of eraser, the 
symbolism of which remains purposely obscure. 


Mathias, the hero of Robbe-Grillet's second novel, Le Voyeur? is a tra- 
veling salesman who visits his native island for the purpose of selling some in- 
expensive watches. His schedule has been worked out in detail, since he has 
only a few hours at his disposal. However, one hour of the day is left unaccounted 
for, and during that interval a young shepherdess is brutally murdered. This 
central episode in the novel is replaced by a blank page, but a few scattered ob- 
jects point to Mathias as the likely criminal, a suspicion that is intensified by his 
efforts to juggle events in such a way as to fill the gap in his timetable. The sin- 
gle witness of the murder is a small boy who refuses to talk. In this work Robbe- 
Grillet violates his own precépts for writing novels, for we are surrounded by 
signs, as well as by things: the eye of a seagull is the symbol of the eye of 
Mathias, le voyeur, the contemplator; a piece of cord in his pocket duplicates the 
instrument of the murder; a little girl whom he sees on the boat, and the photo- 
graph of Violette, his first love, are images of the future victim; a toad that has 
been crushed, a cigarette package in the water, and a plateful of crayfish pre- 
figure her drowned and mutilated body. Moreover, the personage of Mathias is 
susceptible of several interpretations, suggesting, among other things, the 
Stranger, remorse, or an objective world beyond good and evil. 


La Jalousie” is doubtless the novel in which the author's intentions are most 
fully realized. The body of the anonymous main character, who is also the imper- 
sonal narrator, does not exist, except as a faculty for seeing and hearing, and the 
drama that takes place is related entirely by the details of the setting and by ob- 
jects: the position of chairs on a terrace, hands that pour and receive drinks, a 
blue envelope protruding from a pocket, stains left on a wall by a crushed centi- 
pede. By assembling the mute evidence, we learn that a planter on a banana 
plantation suspects his wife of infidelity with a neighbor who often comes to call, 
that he spies constantly upon the pair, and that because of his morbid, and per- 
haps unfounded, jealousy, the testimony of his senses is vitiated by obsessions 
and hallucinations. 


In Robbe-Grillet's most recent novel, Dans le labyrinthe, 6 the protagonist 
is a deserting soldier who roams through the streets of a snow-shrouded city, 
looking for a stranger to whom he is to deliver a mysterious package. Mortally 
wounded by an enemy patrol, he dies in the home of a compassionate woman 
while riveting his gaze on various objects in the room--a lamp, a chair, a fly, 
and finally a painting that reproduces with lifelike fidelity one of the scenes he 
has traversed in his wanderings. Like Wallas in Les Gommes, he seems to be 
the prisoner of an inhuman city that slowly wraps its tentacles about him. 


Numerous influences are discernible in Robbe-Grillet's fiction. He seems 
to have borrowed from Faulkner his conception of time as something elastic and 
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compressible; from Simenon his method of narration and the general sadness of 
tone; from Kafka the nightmarish, suffocating atmosphere; and from the movies 
and abstract painting some of his technical devices. Though he makes extrava- 
gant claims for the importance of the literary movement of which he is a chief 
spokesman, 7 he has perhaps gone further than any previous writer in desensitiz- 
ing the universe and in restoring to objects their autonomy and their plenitude. 
His novels suffer from self-imposed limitations and from a rigid parti pris, but 
at times they achieve a strange kind of beauty, for, as Lionel Trilling has written, 
"The obsessive contemplation of the objectivity of objects, the thingishness of 
things, is a step toward surrealism, perhaps toward madness. 18 


In contrast with Robbe-Grillet's aseptic and dehumanized world, the novels 
of Nathalie Sarraute plunge the reader into uncharted swamps crawling with mi- 
croscopic, viscous organisms that alternately unite and divide with frenzied mo- 
tions. This shadowy domain harbors the multitudinous life swarming beneath the 


relatively placid surface of hollow, conventional, inauthentic conduct and attitudes. 


Here naked instincts and appetites manifest tropisms, making sudden advances 
followed by precipitate retractions. The figures that one encounters are too in- 
definite and changeable in their contours to attain the consistency of ordinary 
fictional characters, nor can they be readily catalogued as types. Rather, their 
fragile, tremulous existence suggests the precarious state of embryos or larvae. 
The tenuous, evanescent movements of thought that one observes in them have not 
yet congealed into anything as solid as consciously formulated words and deliber- 
ately chosen acts. 


Nathalie Sarraute makes little use of direct narration. Her novels consist 
in the main of a mingling of dialogues and interior monologues. In the latter she 
has gone even further than James Joyce or Virginia Woolf, for the conscious in- 
terior monologues are accompanied by subconscious ones that penetrate to the 
deepest strata of impulses and desires. Since these three levels of mental activ- 
ity are in progress simultaneously, to separate them artificially for the sake of 
a deceptive clarity would give a false and truncated idea of total reality. Madame 
Sarraute's practice of superimposing both conscious and subconscious interior 
monologues on the spoken dialogues, without the aid of quotation marks, separate 
paragraphing, or other convenient guideposts, often confuses the reader, but it 
gives to her writings a new dimension and brings us one step closer toward reach- 
ing the wellsprings of life and truth. Claude Mauriac has recognized the impor- 
tance of her achievement by calling her the only living novelist who has created 
anything new since Proust, Iwhile Colette Audry declares that never have pre- 
vailing notions of psychology been more radically challenged. 10 One might think 
that Madame Sarraute is equipped with antennae of such refined perceptiveness 
that she is able to detect minute phenomena that have escaped the most acutely 
observant of her predecessors. 


The first of Nathalie Sarraute's four works of fiction, Tropismes, 1] consists 
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of twenty-four brief selections that are independent of each other, although they 
are unified in theme and tone. The underlying subject is the perpetual conflict 
between the strong and the weak, the stupid and the intelligent, the coarse and the 
refined. Ina society where the coarse and the stupid impose their modes of 
thought and standards of taste, it is necessary for the refined and the intelligent 
to accept subordinate roles in the ignoble comedy that is forced upon them. It is 
a serious offense for them to express ideas that the majority cannot understand or 
that might disturb its comfortable complacency. Geniuses must be discredited as 
mad or degenerate, art dismissed as frivolous or harmful, truth and freedom ob- 
structed. Individual differences will not be tolerated; uniformity alone is accept- 
able. As examples of this stifling inauthenticity andsmaedincrity,; we: see women él 
bowing each other at a linen sale, another group chattering like parrots in a tea- 
room, a professor at the Collége de France engaged in reducing Rimbaud and 
Proust to the level of normal, sane men, a kindly grandfather cautioning some 
children at a street crossing, and a little girl asking a bookseller for books that 
her family approves. Only the most timid efforts toward liberty and self-reali- 
zation may be observed, for they are the more powerful, and they can be very 
nasty when aroused from their lethargy. 


Portrait d'un inconnul2 introduces three unprepossessing characters: a 
miserly, tyrannical father, his drab old maid daughter, and their neighbor, a man 
with a pot belly and a slouching gait, whose chief pleasure is to spy on their petty 
activities. His object seems to be to strip them, with his merciless scrutiny, of 
any vestige of dignity and personal worth. In spite of his detailed record of their 
every movement, we cannot be sure whether we are witnessing a fiercely honest 
transcription of reality or the distorted imaginings of a madman. The atmosphere 
of this work recalls that of Julien Green's Gothic novels, except that here one 
finds no elements of melodrama, and the violence is wholly interior. 


The same ambiguity exists in Martereau, 13.where the narrator is again a 
remarkably attentive observer of the life around him. This sickly, sensitive 
youth is supported by a wealthy uncle, an industrialist of uncultivated tastes, to 
whom the lad feels intellectually superior. The boy and his aunt, an affected, pre- 
tentious woman, spend their long hours of idleness in interminable conversations, 
during which each tries to create a flattering image of himself, while insidiously 
wounding the other. The only person that the boy admires is Martereau, a friend 
of the family and perhaps the lover of the aunt, but Martereau's equivocal be- 
havior when a financial transaction takes place raises doubts as to his integrity. 
Through Martereau the narrator might have acquired a more healthy outlook on 
the world, but now that this hope has been destroyed, he is again engulfed in the 
swirling, turbid waters of suspicion, fear, and hatred. 


Nathalie Sarraute's latest novel, Le Planétarium)4 is mainly concerned 
with two ambitions of the hero, an aspiring young critic: to exchange the crowded 
quarters in which he lives with his wife for the spacious apartment of an aunt who 
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spends all her time cleaning and redecorating; and to be admitted into the little 
circle of admirers surrounding a vain and overpraised woman novelist. The 
relatively coherent plot and easily identified characters make this the most acces- 
sible of the author's works, while the fine edge of irony makes it perhaps the 
most enjoyable. 


A bare outline of any novel of value is unsatisfactory, and this is especially 
true in the case of works as highly original as those of Nathalie Sarraute. In 
every case the story is the slightest of supports; the chief interest lies in the 
surprisingly fresh and revealing glimpses into the delicate, intricate workings of 
the human mind. Russian by birth, Madame Sarraute isa scrupulous and pains- 
taking artist who writes French with rare distinction. It would be difficult to 
convey an adequate idea of her style; at times the long, sinuous rhythms resemble 
those of Proust, while at other moments the terse, colorful, and even familiar 
phrases might have been written by a more tasteful Sartre. Not even Proust was 
a more tireless seeker after truth or more impatient with easy solutions. One 
scene in Martereau appears in four different versions, indicating that the episode 
may have taken place in a number of ways, for, in the last analysis, we can only 
make suppositions regarding ourselves and others. 


It is possible that the innovations of the ''new realists" have raised exces- 
sive hopes. Their claims of having uncovered new layers of reality can be sub- 
stantiated, but no real masterpiece has yet been written by any member of the 
group. On the other hand, they have pushed forward the frontiers of the novel, 
perhaps preparing the way for the great novelists of tomorrow. 


NOTES 


1. Robbe-Grillet's critical writings include articles published in L'Express, 
between November, 1955, and March, 1956; ''Une voie pour le roman futur, " 
La Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, July 1, 1956, pp. 77-84; ''Le 

Réalisme, la Psychologie et 1'Avenir du roman, '' Critique, August-September, 
1956, pp. 695-701. Nathalie Sarraute's essays on the novel have been col- 
lected in the volume L'Ere du du soup¢on (Gallimard, 1956). 

2. Editions de Minuit, 1953. 

3. Editions de Minuit, 1955. Awarded the Prix des Critiques. 

4. See Gaétan Picon, 'Le Probl#me du Voyeur, '' Mercure de France, October, 
1955, pp. 307-308. 


. Editions de Minuit, 1957. 
Editions de Minuit, 1959. 


7. See ''Une voie pour le roman futur," p. 78: ''. .. cette littérature nouvelle 
- - .va représenter--en s'accomplissant--une révolution plus totale que 
celles d'ot naquirent, jadis, le romantisme ou le naturalisme." 

8. Lionel Trilling, A Gathering of Fugitives (Boston: Beacon Press, 1956), p. 15. 


9. See Claude Mauriac, La Littérature contemporaine (Albin Michel, 1958),p. 244. 
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THE CHANGING BRAZILIAN LANGUAGE 


By Earl W. Thomas, Vanderbilt University 


In this paper I shall deal largely with Portuguese as it is spoken in normal 
situations among literate Brazilians. A great many of my statements would not be 
accepted by most educated Brazilians as true, since they are contrary to the pre- 
cepts taught in normative grammar. However, I believe that, with the exceptions 
noted herein, they represent the speech of the middle class and the language which 
the children of that class learn from their parents. 


There are certain basic characteristics of pronunciation in Brazilian Por- 
tuguese which distinguish it from the modern European variety. The most impor- 
tant of these characteristics are: 


1. Unstressed vowels are not so greatly weakened in comparison with stres- 
sed vowels as they are in the speech of Portugal. The neutral schwa, which is 
frequent in Europe, does not exist in Brazil. The actual quality of the unstressed 
vowel varies with the geographical region, but it is always identifiable as one of 
the twelve vocalic phonemes which are distinguished in the stressed syllable. 


2. As a result of the above, internal syllables are rarely lost, even in 
rapid speech. Thus the production of new consonant clusters, which is a notable 
characteristic of European Portuguese, occurs in Brazil only in very limited 
circumstances. Final vowels are also maintained in most cases and serve to pre- 
vent consonant clusters at word junctures. Although initial e before a consonant 
group beginning with s is no longer needed and is usually dropped, this dropping 
never results in an increase in the consonant cluster. 


3. Consonant groups consisting of stops followed by any consonants except 
semivowels or liquids are broken up by the intrusion of a vowel which in most re- 
gions is /i/, but sometimes /e/; e. g., ob (i) servar. It may take secondary 
stress, especially in emphatic speech; e. Be» a 'dimi'' ravel. In verb forms of 
the present tense, where the stress varies according to a fixed pattern, if this 
vowel is in the penultimate syllable, many of the less educated people stress it. 
Thus the verb dignar, which is almost universally pronounced diguinar, is some- 
times conjugated diguino, diguina, etc. 


4. Inthe speech of most Brazilians, no final consonant is used except s. 
Final r is dropped; 1 is usually vocalized, but in some regions dropped; nasal 
consonants are dropped, usually, but not always, nasalizing the preceding vowel; 
final stops, found in many loan words, are followed by a final vowel /i/ in pro- 
nunciation. All these cases vary somewhat from region to region and with in- 
dividual speakers. 
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5. There has been a general relaxation of tenseness in pronunciation, with 
two important results: (a) The voiceless stops are somewhat less sharp, and may 
even be aspirated at times; (b) The differences between simple vowels and diphthongs 
are slurred, so that the distinction between e and ei or between o and ou frequently 
depends on the stress rather than on the historical form. 


The vocabulary of Brazilian has been increased by at least twenty thousand 
words of American Indian origin. Although some of them are also known in Portu- 
gal, the great majority are restricted to Brazil. Most of them are nouns--names 
of peoples or types of people, animals, insects, fish, plants, or geographical or 
topographical features. There is also a considerable number of adjectives usedto 
describe these things. Relatively few verbs have been derived from these words. 


The phonemic system of the Tupi-Guaran? language was such that only one 
vowel caused difficulty in adaptation to the Portuguese, but the stress seems to 
have been more equally distributed. As a result, words borrowed from that lan- 
guage tend to shift the accent to the last syllable, especially in the case of those 
ending in a vowel. Under the letter J, the ninth edition of the Pequeno diciondrio 
brasileiro gives 189 nouns and 19 adjectives of Indian origin which are stressed on 
a final vowel. These words now form a rather large class which exhibits what was 
formerly a rare stress pattern. Since they do not vary to express difference in 
gender, they also tend to weaken the principle of grammatical gender. 


There has also been extensive borrowing in modern times from various 
European languages. Sometimes the borrowed word came to Brazil through Por- 
tugal, but frequently it entered independently. Formerly, the most favored source 
of such words was French. In the twentieth century, English words are more 
numerous in Brazil, and the English language has had influence especially in the 
vocabularies of sports, the cinema, science, and industry. 


Although the noun and the adjective reached a state of relative morphologi- 
cal simplicity early in the Romance period, some further developments appear in 
spoken usage in Brazil. A large number of words have been added to the vocabu- 
lary which end in unstressed-a, but are of the masculine gender. This has weak- 
ened somewhat the traditional pattern in which this ending indicated the feminine 
gender. And since the feminine forms of adjectives of this type, and of nouns 
which have corresponding feminine forms, are the same as the masculine, there 
is a further weakening of the system of grammatical gender. Under the letter J, 
the Pequeno diciondrio brasileiro gives 56 masculine nouns which end in unstres- 
sed a, not including those of Greek origin or formed with a Greek suffix such as 
ista. There are ten adjectives of the same type, of which the majority coincide 
in form with nouns. These words are mostly of Indian origin, but some are 
probably African, while others are slang or popular words derived from Portu- 
guese. For the most part, they refer to persons, plants, or animals. A great 
many are of limited circulation, butthere are many such words which forma part 
of the general vocabulary. Among fhe umeducated in many“ regions of the interior, from 
far northto extreme south,there is animportant simplification of the morphology of the: 
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noun and adjective. Both of these drop the s of the plural ending, leaving plurality 
to be indicated only by the s of the determinative. In words which modify a final 
vowel in the plural, the singular form is used; as, trés coracZo for trés coracSes. 
In the larger cities, this phenomen is heard only among persons of the lowest 
cultural levels. In certain parts of the states of SAo Paulo and Minas Gerais it is 
practically universal, even in the cities. 


Brazilians in general, whether or not they exhibit the trait mentioned above, 
avoid the plural much more than do the speakers of the other Romance languages. 
Indefinite adjectives such as muito and tanto and the nouns they modify are usually 
in the singular. General statements which we would expect to be in the plural are 
often expressed in the singular, without articles; e. g., "Brasileiro é boa gente;/ 
Cachorro n&o gosta de gato.'' Nouns which were traditionally plural in certain 
usages, and for the most part are so still in the literary language, are often sing- 
ular in speech: cabelo,"hair, '' for cabelos; cal¢a, "pants, '' for cal¢as; bom dia, 
"good morning." 


The articles, both definite and indefinite, while they are used in general 
much as in the other Latin languages, are omitted in a very large number of cases 
which do not reveal any definite underlying principle. In part this may be a result 
of the phonetic weakness of the articles, which in so many cases coalesce with a 
preceding or a following word and lose ali phonetic identity. 


The tense system of Portuguese is more archaic than those of its sister 
languages. For example, it has maintained the Latin synthetic perfect as a per- 
fect tense down to the present day. However, the verb system as represented in 
spoken Brazilian shows striking alterations from the historical system of literary 
Portuguese. 


The second person of the verb has been abandoned, except in certain limited 
areas, where it is used within the family. It is replaced by the third person, both 
in familiar and formal address, the distinction being made by subject pronouns. 
The verb forms of any tense are thus reduced to four, and frequently to three. As 
a result, the use of subject pronouns has increased greatly. 


While all the tenses of classical Portuguese have been maintained, at least 
well enough for everyone to be aware of their existence, numerous changes have 
been made in their usage. In addition, new forms have been developed or have 
gained greater popularity. In every case, these new forms are periphrastic and 
analytical in their construction. 


The present and the two past tenses have remained untouched, except as 
noted below in the discussion of aspect, but the synthetic future and conditional 
are common only in those words whose future stems are monosyllabic. To 
replace the future, the present indicative is used a great deal--much more than 
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in Spanish, for example. This is made possible by the existence of the obligatory 
progressive aspect, which would be used if present time were meant. There are 
also two periphrastic future forms, using respectively ir and haver de as auxilia- 
ries. The former corresponds to similar usage in French, Spanish, ~ and English; 
the latter corresponds to a Spanish form, but is heard much more, and usually 
has no connotations beyond those of the synthetic future. 


The conditional of verbs whose future stems are not monosyllabic is regu- 
larly replaced by the imperfect, and may be replaced in those also. There are 
also two periphrastic forms, corresponding to the two forms of the future men- 
tioned above. The form ia falaris usually found as a past future, rarely in con- 
ditional sentences. 


There is another form of both these tenses {or perhaps a new name should 
be invented for these constructions), which is rather frequent in newspapers, and 
nearly as frequent in speech. The synthetic future and conditional of ir are em- 
ployed as auxiliaries of the infinitive to produce forms which usually indicate 
probability or previous arrangement of action to take place in future time, or at 
a time which would normally be expressed by the conditional. Thus, Ele ird 
falar may express ''He will (supposedly) speak, "' or ''He is said to be going g to 
speak. "' 


The synthetic pluperfect (also formerly used as an imperfect subjunctive) 
has been completely lost from the spoken language, except in a few set expres- 
sions. Two of its forms survive, however, in usages which retain nothing of 
tense and little of verbal force. These are tomara, which has replaced the Arabic 
oxald, and pudera, which is an exclamation equivalent to English 'NNo wonder? "' 
All surviving forms reveal an original use as a subjunctive, rather than a plu- 
perfect indicative. 


In all the perfect tenses, the auxiliary is always ter, never haver. The 
latter is still much used in the pluperfect of both moods in the literary language. 
In the indicative it is used as a compromise between the synthetic form and the 
popular form with ter. 


The aspects of the verb are more developed in Portuguese than in any other 
Romance language. It possesses the imperfective aspect in past time, in com- 
mon with the others. In the perfect tense, the maintenance of the Latin synthe- 
tic perfect without change of meaning has enabled the periphrastic perfect to as- 
sume aspectual functions. It is either a continuative or a frequentative aspect of 
the perfect tense. In these respects it coincides with the imperfect in aspect, 
but differs from it in time, since the perfect is always related to present time. 
The aspectual concepts of the imperfect are, of course, considerably broader 
than those of the perfect. 
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The progressive aspect is more highly developed in spoken Brazilian than 
in European Portuguese, and much more than in any other Romance language. 
Certain forms of it can be traced back to the earliest period of written Portuguese. 
There are two modern forms: one consists of estar (replaceable at times by other 
auxiliaries) and the gerund, the other of estar (which cannot be replaced) followed 
by a and the infinitive. The latter form seems to be more modern, since the 
sixteenth-century writer Gil Vicente used only the former construction. 


Spoken Brazilian uses only the form estou falando. Contrary to literary 
usage, even in Brazil, it is obligatory and universal. It is used in all tenses and 
moods and in both voices, to the extent that it is appropriate. From the nature of 
things, it is most frequent in the present indicative. In some tenses, such as the 
future, or in the imperative, it is rarely needed. Since the periphrastic perfect 
does not express this aspect, it may also be expressed in the progressive form. 
However, in most cases the imperfect is used instead, with sacrifice of exactness 
of ténse. The simple imperfect may,however, express the progressive aspect. 

A separate progressive form exists and is frequently used, but is never required. 


In general, the use of the progressive aspect in spoken Brazilian parallels 
that of English, but it is construed more strictly, with fewer extensions to situa- 
tions where it is not strictly progressive, and with fewer verbs which do not use 


The subjunctive mood survives more completely in Portuguese than in its 
sister languages. It has three simple and three perfect tenses. I have often lis- 
tened to children of three or four years of age who used both the future and the 
future perfect subjunctive fluently and correctly. Hgwever, Portuguese also 
shows the tendency of other European languages to reduce the use of the subjunc- 
tive. The favorite device for doing this is the infinitive, of which there is a form 
having personal endings. There are no well-established rules for the use of the 
personal infinitive. In fact, it has been demonstrated that all the rules formu+ 
lated by grammarians have been violated repeatedly by the best authors. Nor does 
the spoken language have any clear criteria. 


The imperative singular survives, being used with or without the pronouns 
which have replaced the former second person pronouns. Contrary to historical, 
as well as literary, usage, it is also normal in the negative. Inthe plural, how- . 
ever, the imperative has been lost, and no substitute exists except the literary 
subjunctive. Brazilians are at a loss for a form, much as Americans are for 
an acceptable substitute for "ain't I?'' They use a statement in the indicative, a 
request such as ''Will you speak?"', or say ''You ought to speak. '' The carioca 
considers the subjunctive to be harsh or curt as an imperative, and tries to 
avoid it even in more formal discourse. In commercial advertisements, direc- 
tions on packages, etc., the infinitive is used as an imperative, perhaps in 
imitation of the French. However, I know of only two popular expressions in 
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which it is so used. One is passar bem, approximately, ''keep well"; the other 
one cannot be repeated in print. 


In keeping with its general tendency to use analytical forms, spoken Brazil- 
ian employs the passive voice more than does any other Romance language. Al- 
though there exist two equivalents or possible substitutes--the reflexive constru- 
tion of the verb and the impersonal subject a gente--two passive constructions are 
frequent. One employs the auxiliary ser, the other one ficar, which in this usage 
is nearly equivalent to English ''to get. t. 


Even greater evolution is found in the personal pronoun of spoken Brazilian 
than in the verb. The extensive use of subject pronouns has already been men- 
tioned. A conflict between the literary language and its spoken form has given 
more impetus to this practice. Since the literary language does not permit an 
object pronoun to open a clause, educated speakers avoid the difficulty by using a 
subject pronoun preceding it. This results in the frequent use of the first person 
plural subject, in spite of its very distinctive verb forms. 


The Brazilian never uses two objects with one verb. In the expression 
"Give it to him, '' the pronouns should form a contraction written l-h-o, but in 
many years of contact with Brazilians I have never heard it pronounced. In such 
cases the direct object is usually not expressed. In expressions which require a 
direct object, the indirect object is replaced by a prepositional construction. 


The direct object pronouns of the third person, with the exception of the 
reflexive form, have disappeared from the language in all but a few set phrases. 
As a disjunctive form, the subject form is used, or a demonstrative. The new 
second person pronouns vocé, o senhor, etc., have the syntax of nouns, and pre- 
sent no problem. The first person objects me, nos, and the old second person 
singular te, which is still heard, are used much more sparingly than in the other 
Romance lz languages, and are left unexpressed when the sense permits. As direct 
objects, they are always unstressed. No stresgped forms exist. As indirect ob- 
jects, the prepositional forms are often preferred, even when neither syntax nor 
stress requires them. Reflexive verbs have lost their pronouns in many cases, 
although they are still heard. Thus levantar, casar, deitar, vestir, sentar are 
rarely used reflexively. This results in, or possibly results from, loss of dis- 
tinction between transitive and intransitive verbs. 


The problem of the position of object pronouns relative to the verb is much 
discussed by Brazilian grammarians. They, of course, wish to follow classical 
and literary usage, which-is also rather general spoken usage in Portugal. How- 
ever, it has proved impossible to maintain this usage in Brazil. Although there 
is some variation, the general practice in speech is to place the object before 
any one-word verb, and between the parts of periphrastic constructions. Cer- 
tain special cases need not enter into this short discussion. 
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As disjunctive objects, the third person and new second person subject pro- 
nouns are used, with the syntax of nouns. While this practice goes far back in 
the history of the language, it has never been accepted by the grammarians. Some 
writers avoid it by the device of the preposition a before a direct object, bor- 
rowed from the Spanish in the sixteenth century by bilingual writers. However, 
it is found in the spoken language only in set expressions, of which the most im- 
portant is um ao outro. In the first person, shift of emphasis is accomplished by 
a major change of syntax; e. g., 'He saw me" becomes ''The one he saw was I."' 


The possessive adjective shows two developments in the spoken language 
which are not yet recognized by literary usage. The third person seu has become 
attached exclusively to the new second person. Any attempt to use it in speech to 
refer to the logical third person always meets with misunderstanding. The third 
person possessive is expressed by a prepositional form déle, etc., which is post- 
positive. This construction may be used in the new second person also, but never 
in the first. 


Whenever reference is clear, no possessive adjective is used, but only the 
article. This construction is found in all persons, but especially in the third. 


The use of prepositions in spoken Brazilian is in a state of change, with 
resulting duplication of constructions, confusion, and uncertainty. The high fre- 
quency of the sound /a/, greater than in any other European language, has re- 
sulted in a tendency to avoid the preposition a. It is replaced in a great many uses 
by others, principally em to indicate position. and para for direction and in the da- 
tive. 


Even in classical Portuguese there was a great deal of variation in the pre- 
positions used with certain verbs. The spoken language has introduced new con- 
structions, especially by using prepositions where formerly the verb required a 
direct object. Examples are: espera por @le, bate néle, olha para @le. This 
tendency is no doubt reinforced by the lack of direct object pronouns. 


It has been noted repeatedly that certain of these developments have not 
been accepted in the literary language. However, in the last two or three gener- 
ations it has yielded a great deal of ground. Part of this is a result of decreasing 
familiarity with Portuguese classic authors and inability to write in a language 
which is no longer very familiar. But, beginning about forty years ago, many 
writers have deliberately attempted to write in a style which is nearer the spaken 
language. Certain featurés of spoken Brazilian have thus become normal in 
Brazilian literature, although others are still rarely found in print. 
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NOTES ON THE SEMINARIO-ARCHIVO DE RUBEN DARIO 


By Evelyn E. Uhrhan, South Dakota State College 


For thost® who may: not as yet be acquainted with the Seminario-Archivo 
de Rubén Darfo I shall briefly review its history.! In October, 1956, Francisca 
Sanchez, the compaffera of Rubén Darfo, turned over to the Spanish government 
the thousands of documents which she had carefully guarded since his death in her 
remote country home in Navalsauz, near Avila. Events leading up to the turning 
over of these papers indicate that Dr. Antonio Oliver, professor of Spanish-Amer- 
ican Literature at the University of Madrid, and his wife, the famous Spanish po- 
etess Carmen Conde, were very instrumental in encouraging Francisca Sanchez 
to donate this valuable treasure. It is my good fortune to have been in Madrid 
during this period and to know these three people as friends. The information for 
this paper comes from two sources: letters I have received from them and the first 
two publications of the Seminario-Archivo. 


These personal papers of Darfo, given by Francisca Sanchez, today constitute 
the main body of material of the Seminario-Archivo de Rubén Darfo. Its present 
task is to study and catalogue the documents contained in this valuable collection. 
Dr. Oliver, director of the Archivo, has as collaborators his wife Carmen Conde, 
and Marfa Dolores Enrfquez, a member of the Cuerpo de Ax chiveros y 
Bibliotecarios in Madrid. 


The Seminario-Archivo, which is open to visitors, is housed in Alcala, 93, 
Madrid, and boasts of some seven thousand documents donated by Francisca 
Sanchez, evidence that Darfo was an avid collector. Dr. Oliver has named him 
the Archivero Mayor, and attributes this characteristic to his type of life. Through 
his travels, he made innumerable acquaintances; because of his broken marriages, 
he learned to care for himself; and, because of his bohemian life, his fame spread. 
The documents of the Archivo consist of everything which might belong to a person 
of wide experience who has traveled much--letters, copies of letters, bills, legal 
documents, tickets, theater stubs, and a host of other papers. 


In order to organize the material of the Archivo, each document has been 
catalogued. The entry for each includes the number assigned the document and 
the original date, if known. Then follows a brief summary of the type and con- 
tents. At the end of each entry is the date the document was recorded in the 
Archivo, where it may be found, and the donor. Since the publications of the 
Seminario-Archivo are publishing these data for each of the documents, scholars 
have access to this information. By January, 1959, 4,415 documents had been 
recorded and sixty-eight folders created. 


A noteworthy activity of the Seminario-Archivo was the inauguration in 1959 
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of La semana dariana (February 6-13), an observance similar to that existing 

in Nicaragua since 1916. The program was headed by Dr. Zurita, Ambassador 

of Nicaragua. During the week many conferences were held, including speeches 
by Julian Marfas and Gregorio Marafién. The observance included an exhibit (the 
first to be held) of seventy documents of the Seminario-Archivo. The exhibit in- 
cluded one of the two libros de copias, his three wills, a Christmas card to 
Rubencito Darfo SAnchez, and the contract for the rental of his Smith-Premier 
typewriter. The exhibit also included selected letters, cards, telegrams, etc., 
from twenty-one Latin-American countries and Spain. 


In the Archivo several general categories of documents have been established 
--autographs of Rubén, countries, photographs, diplomatic career, documents of 
contemporary history, newspaper clippings, visiting cards, etc. 


In the section of autographs is one of the most interesting documents--one of 
the copybooks of Darfo, a book of copies of letters he wrote. It was begun when 
he was named Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua to Alfonso XIII and contains 
copies of letters from May, 1908, to August, 1913--146 documents in all. There is 
continuity from 1908 to 1909. In these copies of letters we have proof that he pre- 
sented his credentials on June 2, 1908. The copybook contains: letters and tele- 
grams concerning the difficulties of collecting his salary; communications to Pres- 
ident Zelaya of Nicaragua describing Spanish royalty and the political situation; the 


establishment of the Legation in Madrid; and Darfo's relations with other diplomats. 


There is a lacuna which corresponds to the fall of Zelaya and Darfo's trip to 
Mexico. For 191] there are only three entries, concerning cultural commissions 
delegated by Mexicoto him. 1912 offers only two entries, these coming from Paris 
and concerning the assassination of José Canalejas. Among the entries during 
1913 are letters with regard to the duties of Darfo as Paraguayan consul in Paris. 


This copybook has 499 pages, of which the first 194 are almost completely 
used; 263 pages have been cut out and are missing. At the end is a complete al- 
phabetical index of the entire book. This index, together with other observations 
from the entries, gives us much insight into the man Darfo. He was very orderly, 
for each letter is numbered and can be easily located through the index. He was 
vigorous in his work, having at times written many letters on the same day. That 
he was progressive is evidenced by the fact that he used one of the first type- 
writers, the majority of these letter entries being typewritten. The second pub- 
lication of the Seminario-Archivo contains all the entries for the 146 documents 
of this copybook. 


Another interesting and valuable document is the ''Cuaderno de Hule Negro," 
The book itself is rather soiled and deteriorated, having crossed the Atlantic 
with the poet in 1907, and thus having been in Panama and Nicaragua, returning 
to Spain via New York. Although it contains interesting sketches and copy work, 
the verses of Darfo constitute the most important material. Among them is the 
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"'Poema del Otofio,'' of which the first stanzas are ruined; however, there exist 
in this copy three stanzas which do not appear in the form we know. It also con- 
tains the ''Canci6n Otoffal, '' which was written on shipboard. There are other 
verses, addressed to the youth of Nicaragua--a work more epic than lyric in na- 
ture. Dr. Oliver believes that the two final strophes are unpublished. They re- 
flect again the duality of paganism and Christianity so characteristic of Darfo's 
poetry and of modernismo in general. They read: 


Mas sabed que de amor fragante 
Venus es luz: 

mas es un divino diamante 
Cristo en la cruz. 


Yo no sé en qué dulce horizonte 
nunca he podido separar 

a Cristo en su cruz en el monte 
y ami Venus sobre la mar? 


One of the articles, written by Carmen Conde, is valuable as a personal 
judgment of Darfo. She relates that previously only certain poems of Rubén Darfo 
had interested her, but that her life with Antonio Oliver has awakened her to the 
greatness of the Nicaraguan writer, and further, that analysis of thousands of 
documents has introduced her to an unexpected Darfo--a person who is kind, cor- 
dial, an indefatigable worker, a rigorous poet who is aware of his value and place 
among poets. Yet he is humble, ready to rectify any error, accessible to all in 
the name of Art. In summary, she describes Darfo as "un corazén de hombre en 
un cuerpo de gigantesco poeta. 4 


Naturally, some of the important work of the Seminario-Archivo has been, 
while cataloguing documents, to correct misconceptions and utilize the acquired 
information to increase the knowledge of the poet and his activities. One of the 
early steps was to establish the location of Darfo's residence when he lived as 
Ambassador of Nicaragua in Madrid. A contract signed by the poet in 1908 was 
evidence that he was then renting an apartment at Serrano, 27; however, since then 
the house numbers have been changed. Dr. Oliver relates that on a cold January 
afternoon in 1958, he and Francisca Sanchez (nearly eighty-five years of age but 
still alert and energetic) walked this area of Serrano in the hope that she might 
recognize the house. Two lions at the portal of the present Serrano, 3l--a fitting 
counterpart to the lion on Darfo's tomb in Le6n--and a drugstore across the 
street afforded Francisca Sanchez the clue to establish this as his previous resi- 
dence. A check with city officials verified the location and on December 3, 1958, 
a plaque was unveiled, marking the spot as the residence of Darfo during his 
ambassadorship from 1908-09. 


The invaluable and untiring aid given by Francisca Sanchez has led to a more 
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complete understanding of Darfo and should indeed be noted. Her addition to the 
collection of items concerning him after his death, her zealousness in guarding 
all these papers for the forty years since his death, and the fact that her reim- 
bursement for these documents was minute (certainly not sufficient to encourage 
her to surrender personal treasures) give one a real respect for her. Carmen 
Conde praises her highly, saying that her real nature has never been appreciated 
and not always has she been treated with the respect she justly deserves. 


In another article Dr. Eduardo Aviles Ramfrez, ex-ambassador of Nicaragua 
to Spain, reminisces about his own youth in Le6n, when he frequently played in the | 
patio. of the house of dofia Bernarda, the abuelita of Darfo, where friends gather- 
ed to discuss the poet and his travels. He recalls Darfo's return there in 1907 and 
gives the following description. Darfo's reputation was that of a king in fairy tales, 
and upon his arrival church bells rang out and he was greeted with a pagan reli- 
gious procession in which the spectators carried palms. When Darfo reached 
dofia Bernarda's house the two embraced and wept. Some days later, in the Teatro 
Municipal, Darfo gave his famous talk which began, ''Un amigo mfo, el rector de 
la Universidad de Salamanca, don Miguel de Unamuno."' Dofia Bernarda had been 
settled in a palcoand, although Rubén's voice had dropped and become inaudible 
after these first few words, she punctuated the silence with vigorous applause. 

Her deafness made her unaware of the fact that his words were incomprehensible, 
and she was certain that what her Rubén was saying must be praiseworthy. Asa 
finale to the speech, the entire audience stood and cheered while the band played 
the Himno nacional. Doffa Bernarda, too, arose and shouted bravos. Aviles 
Ramfrez vividly recalls this incident and the elderly dofa Bernarda, wearing 
glasses, usually overdressed--a devoted admirer of Rubén Darfo. 


At the present time almost all the documents donated by Francisca Sanchez 
have been catalogued. The next work of the Archivo will be to catalogue the many 
other documents of interest, sent from all over the world, which will be of value 
to students of Darfo. An important milestone in Dariana is the recent publication 
(April 23, 1960) of Este otro Rubén Darfo, written by Dr. Oliver, who received a 
grant of 100, 000 pesetas from the Fundacién Juan March. The book was published 
by AEDOSin Barcelona and contains some six hundred pages and many illustra- 
tions. One can also look forward tothe third publication of the Seminario-Archivo, 
already in progress. 


In conclusion, I should like to pass on the information that the Seminario- 
Archivo invites interested persons to submit information concerning pertinent 
research and to request information for their own investigations. 


NOTES 


1. See alsomy article, ''Francisca Sanchez and the 'Seminario-Archivo 
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de Rubén Darfo, "' Hispania, XLI, 1 (March, 1958). 
Seminario-Archivo Rubén Darfo, #2 (Madrid, 1959), p. 18. 
Seminario-Archivo Rubén Darfo, #1 (Madrid, 1959), p. 14. 


4. Ibid., p. 19. 
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THE MEXICAN DETECTIVE STORY 


By Donald A. Yates, Michigan State University 


While in Mexico City in the summer of 1958 I talked with four peaple who, 
grouped together, could be designated as the soul and the conscience of the Mex- 
ican detective story. These individuals, all writers, are: Enrique F. Gual, 
widely known in the capital as an art critic; Antonio Heli, Mexico's first author 
of detective stories and for nearly fifteen years editor of the only Mexican maga-+. 
zine devoted exclusively to the género policial; Marfa Elvira Bermiidez, a lawyer 
in the Mexican Supreme Court and the most prolific woman writer of detective 
fiction in the Spanish language; and the late Alfonso Reyes, writer, historian, 
humanitarian, and a great aficionado of-the detectivé story. 


To a world opposed to the mention of ''detective fiction'' in the same breath 
as "literature, '' all of these writers have contributed essays and articles which 
undertake to demonstrate the significance, the value--indeed the unique structur- 
al beauty--of the detective genre. 


In an essay composed in 1944, Alfonso Reyes wrote: ''jInterés de la fabula 
y coherencia en la acci6n:! Pues, mds exigfa Aristételes? La novela policial 
es el género cldsico de nuestro tiempo. nl High praise indeed for one of the most 
maligned of contemporary fictional forms; interesting, too, that this accolade 
should be voiced in a country where cultivation of restrictive fictional forms has 
been traditionally infrequent. Standing in support of Reyes' statement are the 
following facts: There exists what could be called a national, Mexican detective 
story; it has existed for nearly two decades, and furthermore--despite a certain 
national suspicion of, and disrespect for, the retributive functions of the law in 
general, and the figure of the policeman in particular--the genre has enjoyed a 
notable degree of cultivation and a modest amount of popular success. It has 
been up to this time, moreover, a little-noted facet of the present-day Mexican 
literary scene. Certainly a prose form that has attracted and engaged the talents 
of Reyes, of Rafael Solana, Juan Bustillo Oro, Rodolfo Usigli, Xavier. Villaurrutia. 
and other prominent Mexican literary figures would seem to deserve something 
less than a total critical silence. 


It was also Alfonso Reyes who designated the género policial as, first, '"'lo 
que mds se lee en nuestros dfas, '' and secondly, '"'el finico género nuevo | 
aparecido en nuestros dfas, aun cuando sus antecedentes se pierden, como es 
natural, en el pasado.'' But this, of course, refers generally to the universal 
detective story, the international detective story. 


Interesting, however, and perhaps paradoxical (in a fashion that would 
have charmed Chesterton himself), is the fact that this unique genre, the most 


rigid and limiting of all fictional forms in its requirements, has often proved to 
be capable of reflecting in a number of ways the peculiar outlook of a given 
country and the attitudes of its people before the law. This is precisely what is 
demonstrated in the case of the Mexican detective story. Writing on the individ- 
ual attitude of the Mexican taqward the detective story, Marfa Elvira Bermiidez, 
in the incisive prologue to her anthology, Los mejores cuentos policiales 
moexicanos, states: 


En los paises en que naci6 como género descentralizado, la 
literatura policiaca contintia siendo objeto de amoroso 

>r cultivo. A su florecimiento patente coadyuvan otros factores: 
existencia de grandes urbes (Londres, Nueva York, San 
Francisco) en las que se finca el mito moderno segtin la 
teorfa de Roger de Caillois, complicado material y eficientes 
equipos de investigaci6n policiaca. En Espana y en los pafses 
hispanoamericanos el acervo literario detectivesco es muy 
raquitico en virtud, precisamente, de la ausencia de esas 

circunstancias. Pero, ami parecer, la subestimacié6én del 
escritor latino, y en particular, del mexicano, hacia el 
tema policiaco, tiene causas mucho mas profundas: el inglés 
y el estadounidense tienen para la ley un respeto y una 

1 confianza que, sean o no espontdneos y sinceros, marcan 

t siempre su fisonomfa colectiva. Cuando son victimas de un 
atropello, acuden a la autoridad y dejan a su cargo la 
reparaci6n del dafio y el castigo del delincuente. E] latino, 
el hispano-americano y sobre todos, el mexicano, se 
distinguen por un escepticismo sin recato hacia el poder de 
la justicia abstracta y por un desdén amargo hacia laactuaci6n 
de los depositarios de la justicia concreta. Para el mexicano, 
revancha es sinénimo de justicia; y la revancha s6lo de sf 
mismo puede dimanar y convertirse en acto. Por ese motivo, 
es él] en persona quien venga los agravios que le han sido 

3 inferidos; y también por esa causa, le tiene sin cuidado la 

a. persecuci6n de la justicia. Si es pobre, huye de ella, pero 
no se molesta en fraguar coartadas ni se preocupa de borrar 
sus rastros; si es rico, trata de comprarla; en todo caso, 
se atiene a las consecuencias de sus actos, remedando el 
estoico fatalismo de sus antepasados. 3 


These comments suggest a specific cultural background for the cultivation 
of the género policial in Mexico. Sefiora Bermiidez proceeds to comment as fol- 
lows on the apparent reasons for the relatively sparse cultivation of the detec- 
tive. story in her country. 


Sin contar con los elementos de fondo (aplicacién de un 
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principio de justicia) y de construcci6n (coartada) que la 
integran, es imposible hacer literatura policiaca. Es 

natural pues que si esos elementos son ex6éticos y esporddicos 
en nuestro ambiente, los escritores mexicanos no se sientan 
atrafdos por el tema detectivesco. 


La intensidad y frecuencia de una forma literaria 
constituyen generalmente la expresi6n mejor de un pueblo. 
Son las vivencias colectivas las que configuran las especies 
literarias y no al contrario. Es por esto que en nuestra 
literatura predomina el tono subjetivo y sombrfo, reflejo 
exacto del sentimentalismo triste que parece caracterizarnos. 
Es diffcil, por lo demas, que una especie literaria marcada 
con signos objetivos, razonadores y frfos, cunda entre literatos 
que suelen volcar en su obra sus propias y privativas experiencias. 


In view of these observations it is remarkable that under such apparently 
adverse conditions the native detective story should still manifest itself. But 
manifest itself it has. In books and in magazines, in the movies and on the stage, 
even in the writings of literary critics the genre has made its presence known. 


The briefest historical sketch of the Mexican detective story would perforce 
consider the following works: 


Item: The detective short stories of Antonio Held which first began appear- | 
ing in 1926, and in which the author's charming rogue-hero Maximo Roldan 
(Roldan being an anagram of ladr6n--thus ''Ma4ximo Ladré6n"') stars. The best of 
Held's tales were gathered in La obligaci6n de asesinar (1947) which carried a 
sympathetic introduction by Xavier Villaurrutia. This volume of short stories, 
now rare in the first edition, figures as number 102 in Ellery Queen's list of the 1 
106 most important books of detective fiction in the history of the genre, and has ; 


sold in its original three-peso form for up to ten dollars in the United States. 


Item: The play, "El crimen de Insurgentes,' by Held and Adolfo Fernandez 
Bustamente, published by the Sociedad General de Autores de México following 
its premi®re on the Mexican stage in August of 1935. 


Item: The evangelistic work of Alfonso Reyes who, in addition to his 
critical commentaries on the género policial, gave perhaps the single greatest 
foreign stimulus to the more active and prolific Argentine authors of detective 
fiction (Borges, Bioy Casares, Silvina Ocampo, Peyrou, Castelloni, and others) 
with his excellent translation of G. K. Chesterton's The Man Who Was Thursday. 


Item: Rafael Solana's El crimen de tres bandas, published in 1948. 
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Item: The four detective novels by Enrique F. Gual published between 
1945 and 1948, three of which are attractively and effectively laid against Mexican 
backgrounds. 


Item: Rodolfo Usigli's striking novelistic blend of sociology, psychology, 
and crime, Ensayo de un crimen. 


Item: The contributions of Rafael Bernal, Un muerto en la tumba and Tres 
novelas policiacas, which feature archaeologist-detective Don Te6dulo Batanes. 


Item: The humorous tales of Pepe Martinez de la Vega, Humorismo en 
camiseta and Las aventuras de Peter Pérez, which include several parodies of 
the traditional detective story. Certainly not to be overlooked is the most ambi- 
tious (and the longest) of Mexican detective novels--Licenciada Marfa Elvira 
Bermitidez's Diferentes razones tiene la muerte (1947). The publication of this 
book was entirely subsidized by a fellow-lawyer and friend of the author who has 
long been an aficionado of the detective story. Also in the field of the novel is 
Margo de Villanueva's police story, 22 horas. 


Mention should also be made of the other activities in the realm of the de- 
tective short story. Antonio Heli's Selecciones policiacas y de misterio, which 
began in 1946 as the Spanish language version of Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine 


and later became an independent publication, has continued publication up to the 
present day. It has always kept its editorial door open to the Spanish-language 
detective story original and to date has published a total of thirty detective short 
stories by Mexican authors. 


The Mexican publishing firm Editorial Novaro-México started in 1956 a 
new magazine, entitled Aventura y misterio, which was devoted exclusively to 
the detective genre. It ran monthly contests for the best original Spanish-lan- 
guage detective short stories which attracted a few promising crime fiction writ- 
ers, but, for lack of public support, it ceased publication with its fourteenth 
issue. 


In the field of criticism, aside from the essays already cited, there should 
be noted the scholarly piece entitled ''Acerca de la literatura policial, '' by Carlos 


Monsivais, which appeared in Medio Siglo in 1956. 


What are the characteristics of this literature? What are the features 
that link it to the previously existing detective story, and what are those that set 
it apart from the deteetive story as cultivated in the Anglo-Saxon countries and 
in its Spanish-language headquarters,. Buenos Aires? With reference to the first 
of these matters Marfa Elvira Bermiidez has correctly pointed out the workings 
of foreign (principally European) influences. She writes: 


Es preciso tomar en consideraci6n la influencia de la lectura 
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en el que escribe. A este influjo se deben, sin duda, las 
producciones mexicanas del género policiaco. De ello hay 
pruebas en nuestra literatura policiaca: Maximo Roldén, 

el héroe de las novelas y cuentos de Antonio Held, es un 
digno sucesor del Arsénio Lupin; tanto el personaje mexicano 
como el francés poseen rasgos firmes de audacia y astucia 
que infaliblemente los ponen a cubierto de toda sancién, y 

en ambos se concreta la tendencia, tan latina, a menospreciar 
los principios y los procedimientos penales. Don Teédulo 
Batanes, el protagonista de la obra policiaca de Rafael Bernal, 
es, como el Padre Brown de Chesterton, el infallible. - 
instrumento con que la divina providencia castiga a los 
delincuentes. Como buen mexicano adherido al catolicismo, 
por lo menos en teorfa, don Tedédulo prefiere al concepto 

de una justicia abstracta, los dictados vengadores de la 
divinidad. Peter Pérez, el ''genial detective de Peralvillo, " 
personaje creado por Pepe Martinez de la Vega, es sagaz 

y generoso, descubre siempre a los criminales, pero su 
actuaci6n es ante todo una caricatura neta de las técnicas 
policiaco-literarias tradicionales. A través del humorismo 
populachero de Peter Pérez se trasparenta ese desdén tan 
mexicano hacia todo lo que signifique precisi6n, nimiedad, 
rutina. 


With respect to Seffora Bermtidez's remarks on Antonio Heli, I should like 
to add the following observation. After having talked at length with Held, it is 
my feeling that his choice of a picaresque hero is not so much the result of his 
having been exposed to a somewhat anti-legal national environment, but stems 
rather from a personal reaction to the hackneyed, overworked resources of the 
traditional detective tale. As for Bernal's detective Don Teédulo, he may allow 
a general comparison with Chesterton's padre, but Bernal's stories notably lack 
the substance of the Englishman's philosophically--and sometimes metaphys- 
ically--oriented prose. The Peter Pérez stories constitute virtually the only 
examples of the parody and satire that are so characteristic of the detective fiction 
produced by the Argentines. The Mexican parodies actually approach burlesque 
and are therefore not so subtle as the comparable Argentine fiction (for example, 
the Isidro Parodi stories by Jorge Luis Borges and Adolfo Bioy Casares). 


In Sefiora Bermtidez's own stories the influence of the American Ellery 
Queen is apparent, although, characteristically, her tales involving the Philo 
Vance-like Armando H. Zozaya are more human than mechanical and more often 
than not engage Mexican people rather than two-dimensional slaves of the plot. 


In contrast with the Argentines who, in the late forties and early fifties, 
went through a period when the evocation of a foreign, exotic setting was nearly 


an indispensable requirement of detective fiction, these Mexican writers, almost 
without exception, have laid their adventures against Mexican backgrounds. Here 
is an interesting case where national pride has overcome the standard commercial 
demands for producing pseudo-Anglo-Saxon mystery fiction. 


It must be observed, of course, that since the detective genre in Mexico is 
a thoroughly imported one, in no way providing a natural means of expression for 
Mexican writers, we have yet another explanation of the relatively slight degree 
of popularity of Mexican detective fiction. (A number of the titles which I have 
mentioned above were remaindering for one peso a copy in the summer of 1958.) 
It is the native reality, to be sure, that has constantly been the great theme of 
contemporary Mexican fiction. 


This almost compulsive commitment to realism and naturalism on the part 
of a large number of contemporary Mexican writers was something that Alfonso 
Reyes deplored. He told me this one afternoon as we discussed the detective story. 
The great humanist was perhaps impatient with his compatriots. He lamented the 
fact that there was not more Mexican detective fiction. He felt that writing to its 
standards and limitations would have proved an excellent discipline for many 
Mexican authors. In the last moments of our meeting he confessed that he had once 
written a detective story, and that it was his hope to work on it a bit more and 
have it published before his death. (He spoke often that afternoon about death and 
its fearful proximity.) I did not see him after that. Perhapsthe story will be found 
among his papers. It would be a fine thing to have it published some day, for it 
would unquestionably add to the status of the genre in Mexico. 


Finally, we might point out one other factor which suggests that the Mexican 
detective story may indeed have what is commonly referred to as"'a promising _ 
future. '"' It is this. The lawyer who a dozen years ago underwrote the publication 
cost of Marfa Elvira Bermtidez's detective novel has persevered (as all good 
mystery fans do) and has within the past few years been recognized--in a way, 
admittedly, that few aficionados are. His name is Adolfo Lépez Mateos. He is 
today President of Mexico. ;/Viva México! ; Viva el género policial! 


NOTES 
1. Alfonso Reyes, ''Sobre la novela policial, '' Los trabajos y los dias (México: 
Ediciones Occidente, 1945), p. 317. 2. Indd., p. 315. 


3. Marfa Elvira Bermtidez, editor, Los mejores cuentos policiales mexicanos 
(México: Biblioteca Mfnima Mexicana, 1955), pp. 14-15. ' 
4. Ibid., pp. 15-16. 5. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Cicero. Selected Works, tr. Michael Grant. Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1960. (''Penguin Classics, L 99.) 

A good introduction to the life and writings of Cicero. This volume 
contains two historical public speeches, two short philosophical treatises, and 
a fair number of Cicero's private letters. 


R. M. Cook. Greek Painted Pottery. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. 
Pp. xxiii, 391; 56 plates, 44 figs. 

A history of Greek painted pottery from Protogeometric through 
Hellenistic, with excellent bibliographies. The author's evaluations of works 
and styles are highly personal. 


Franz Cumont. After-Life in Roman Paganism, reprint. nde 
New York: Dover Publications, 1959. Pp. 224. 

A reprint of a famous set of lectures delivered at Yale University in ; 
1921, dealing with various pagan views on the lot of departed souls. 


D. R. Dicks. The Geographical Fragments of Hipparchus. London: 


University of London, Athlone Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 215; 8 diagrams. ‘ 
This work consists of an introduction, the text and translation of the 
fragments, an elaborate commentary, and indices. Important for the study of 1 


ancient geography. 


Euripides. Bacchae, ed. E. R. Dodds. Oxford University Press, 1960. 
For this new edition the editor has revised his introduction and commentary 
and has taken account of fresh evidence on the text,furnished by a new papyrus. 


C. D. Gordon. The Age of Attila: Fifth-Century Byzantium and the 
Barbarians. Foreword by Arthur Boak. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 228. 

Useful translations of the most important fragments of the histories of 
Candidus, Malchus, Olympiodorus, and Priscus. Much of this material has 
never before been translated into English. 


G. M. A. Grube (tr.). Aristotle on Poetry and Style. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1958. Pp. xxxii, 110. 

This excellent little volume contains a new translation of the Poetics 
and the first twelve chapters of Book 3 of the Rhetoric. The introduction pre- 
sents a provocative and informative commentary. t 


Fritz Gschnitzer. Abhaengige Orte in Griechischen Altertum. Munich: 


Beck, 1958. Pp. xiii, 195. 
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A competent piece of research on a difficult problem: the process 
whereby an independent state becomes dependent. For example, at what point 
did the Delian League become the Athenian Empire? 


Moses Hadas. Humanism: The Greek Ideal and its Survival. New York 
Harper and Bros., 1960. Pp. xvi, 132. eed 

A brief but extensively documented treatise on Protagoras' famous 
remark, ''Man is the Measure.'' From Achilles to Spinoza. 


Hesiod. The Works and Days; Theogony; The Shield of Heracles, tr. 
Richmond Lattimore. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. 241. 

An admirable translation of a Greek poet and thinker whose writings 
exercised great influence on Western literature. Probably the best translation 
now available in English. 


Homer. The Anger of Achilles: Homer's Iliad, trans. Robert Graves. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., 1959. Pp. 383. 

A lively translation which attempts to restore Homer as entertainment. 
The author's conviction that Homer is basically a satirist is highly questionable. 
Prose parts, good; verse, so-so. 


Charles Kahn. Anaximander and the Origins of Greek Cosmology. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 250. 

A brilliant reconstruction of the sixth-century cosmology which was the 
background for the philosophy of Parmenides and became the core of the Ionian 
scientific tradition. 


G. M. Kirkwood. A Short Guide to Classical Mythology. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. vii, 109. 

An elementary guide to mythology, with emphasis on myths important in 
literature. Entries are arranged alphabetically. A very useful handbook for 
students of English literature. 


Richmond Lattimore. The Poetry of Greek Tragedy. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1958. Pp. vii, 157. 

A collection of lectures, this is a very readable treatment of various 
aspects of Greek tragedy, skillfully adapted to the needs of a non-classical 


reading public. 


Paul MacKendrick. The Mute Stones Speak: The Story of Archaeology 
in Italy. New York: St..Martin's Press, 1960. Pp., 369, 175 illustrations. 
From prehistoric Italy to Hadrian's Temple of Venus, a vivid presen- 
tation of a much-neglected subject, brilliantly told. 


A. Maiuri. I Nuovi Scavi (1927-1958). Rome, 1959. Text volume: pp. 520, 
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with 421 illustrations in black and white and in color. Portfolio contains 40 
plates. 

A summary of the results of the first thirty-one years of work since the 
last revival of the excavations of Herculaneum, the book illustrates the first 
important quarter of the ancient city in its town-planning, its network of streets, 
the distribution of its water supply, and the disposition of both public and private 
buildings in the area. 


Russell Meiggs. Roman Ostia. Oxford University Press, 1960. Illustrated. 
A study of Rome's harbor town, based on a detailed examination of 
excavated buildings, inscriptions, and literary sources. 


Menander. The Misanthrope, trans. Phillip Vellacott. Foreword by 
Christopher Fry. Oxford University Press, 1960. 

The plays of Menander, which had an enormous reputation in the ancient 
world, were known only in fragments until the beginning of this century. Dyscolos 
(The Misanthrope), only recently discovered, is the first complete play of 
Menander to come to light. 


S. Sambursky. Physics of the Stoics. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1959. Pp. xii, 153. discal 

This book discusses the basic concepts of Stoic physics. Included is a 
discussion of such topics as the nature of the Stoic pneuma, cause, possibility, 
and time. Translations of relevant passages are included at the end. 


Wolfgang Schadewaldt. Hellas und Hesperien. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 
1960. Pp. 1072. 

A collection of eighty essays, mostly on Greek poetry and drama, by one 
of the greatest living German classicists. These writings reflect his career as 
scholar and humanist through three decades of teaching and research. 


Raymond Schoder. Masterpieces of Greek Art. Greenwich, Connecticut: 
New York Graphic Society, 1960, Pp. 224; 124 color plates. 
A survey, entirely in color, of two thousand years of Greek art. A 
basic text in the study of Greek art and civilization. 


Rex Warren: (tr.). The War Commentaries of Caesar. New York: 
New American Library, 1960. Pp. 335; 2maps. 

A fresh and exciting version of a traditional classic, this translation 
captures the crisp, concise style of the original. Meant for general readers 
rather than for scholars. 


Warren J. Castle 
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